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Correct Glasses 


ON’T take chances with your 









Main Thoroug hfare 


Lewis and Clark 


Exposition, Portland, Oregon 
JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 15, 1905 


a eyes. If you need glasses, se- 





cure the best optical service to 
be had. Select your optician as care- 


fully as you would your physician. 






Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 






via 


UNION PACIFIC 


This historical route, traversing the 
heart of the great Northwest with its 
boundless resources, gives you 200 miles 
along the matchless Columbia River and a trip to 


PORTLAND **;. NORTHWEST 


WITHOUT CHANGE 
and a chance to visit 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
JUNE Ist TO SEPT. 19th 
By side trip from Pocatello or Ogden through Monide 





opticians are men of the highest tech- 


nical skill in their profession. Our 





lens-grinding plant—on our fourth floor 






—is the largest and most complete in 






the West. We fest your eyes carefully 





and supply you with glasses of highest 





scientific accuracy at the 






MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 









INQUIRE OF 


J. H. LOTHROP, GEN’L AGT., 
%3 OLIVE STREET, | ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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Optical Authorities of America. 








UTAH :12 PACIFIC COAST 


SEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CART 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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Chicago's Big Strike 


By W. M. R. 


HAT Chicago strike wears an ugly look. This 
is due to the fact that it has been entered upon 
with more than the usual hostility between the 

hirer and the hired. That the rioting is due to the 
strikers cannot be denied, though the leaders discour- 
age lawlessness. 


to. blame. 


Still the strikers are not wholly 
The employers have forced the issue, 
none the less brutally because their compulsion has 
been quiet and their reliance on their own combina- 
tion exasperating in its certitude of breaking the back 
of Union Labor once for all, right now. Employers 
have been as unreasonable as ever were strikers. Em- 
ployers were, so to speak, spoiling for a fight, and 
they deliberately, even enthusiastically, aggravated the 
situation. They are no more amenable to reason- 
ing towards compromise than are the strikers. In- 
deed, they want and wanted a strike to a finish. They 
have “nothing to arbitrate.” But there is something 
to arbitrate. The workingmen had an original griev- 
ance, and the employers have a moral obligation to 
consider the grievances of employes. Most insulting 
to intelligence and decency is the assumption that the 
worker has absolutely no interest in the business 
with which he is connected, that there is nothing for 
him to do but work under any pay or any conditions 
his employer may see fit to fix. The worker is no 
longer vassal or villein, and the overlord employer 
has moral duties of economic justice and some re- 
gard for the feelings and institutions of the working 
elements, toward his employes. An utter absence of 
any allowance for the fact that the workers organized 
are as much entitled to the consideration of the de- 
mands of their organization, as the employers or- 
ganized are entitled to the protection of the law, 
marks the Chicago situation. If organized labor is 
not to be treated with, what superior right to con- 
sideration have the organized employers? This strike 
has been concocted as much by the agents of employ- 
ers’ associations as by walking delegates. That dis- 
turbance and riot were not worse is a sign that or- 
ganized labor has itself pretty well in hand. That 
matters might have become worse is plain, but for 
the declaration that the President will intervene as 
mediator, as he did in the coal strike. Capital will 
denounce him for this, but that matters nothing. He 
usurps no function of government. He interposes 
as an individual, aloof from the direct issues, in 
whom all sides must have confidence. His promise 
to hear the cause mollifies the crisis to which the 
situation was drifting. 
concern of all the people in the conflict. 
home to all the fact that there is a power, a moral 
force, which should be directed to forcing the settle- 
ment of these civil wars we call strikes. Meanwhile 
the law must be preserved, even if the soldiers have 
to be called out, but it is well to remember that not 
a little of the incitement to lawlessness lies in the 
arming of men unauthorized to carry arms. ‘The 
strikers are exasperated bv the presence of profes- 
sional strike-breaking desperadoes. The police or 
other lawful force should protect the “scabs” who 


His action emphasizes the 
It brings 


take the strikers’ places. No one denies that propo- 
sition, but the police and soldiers-should in no case 
do the work the strikers have refused to do. And in 
judging this strike it is well to reflect that it has been 
largely fomented in intensity by the special interests 
with a view to making it an object lesson of what 
may come with the triumph of policies represented 
in the election of .Mayor Dunne. The strike is 
egged on by the employers to prove that under. mu- 
nicipal ownership. and its cognate conditions the mob 
will rule. This is false logic. Under municipal 
ownership and a merit system of appointment to the 
public service there will be less cause for strikes be- 
cause workers will be treated with more considera- 
tion- and the law will be enforced even against the 
mob,. because enforcement will not mean future pun- 
ishment for the enforcers. Mavor Dunne has not 
stopped the strike. It was not to the interests back 
of the employers that he should be permitted to do 


_so. If he did, they couldn’t prove their case for 


mob rule. How much soever we may be revolted by 
the ignorant insolence and even brutality of union- 
ism in labor controversies of late years, it will be well 
to bear in mind that an employing unionism may, by 
a more intelligent insolence and a more subtle brutali- 
ty, precipitate conditions which make strikes impossible 
of adjudication or arbitration through determina- 
tion to force the workers into actions against which 
the public, as innocent third party, may be forced to 
rise in the name of the law. And so we come to 
the point. Organization against organization means 
bitterer war, more unlikelihood of compromise. As 
against such a condition there is but one remedy— 
arbitration by a tribunal with power to compel com- 
pliance by employers and employes, individually or 
organized, in its decisions, And as pointing this 
necessity, the President’s willingness to take upon 
himself the burden of mediation, is a distinguished 
public service. 
oe fe of 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


About the Blue Sunday Law 


OWN goes the pay of at least ten 
[) thousand people in this city — waiters, 

barkeepers, porters, brewery wagon drivers, 
cooks, scullions, and persons in related employ- 
ments — as a result of the enforcement of the 
Sunday law. It superinduces a delectably pious frame 
of mind in all those people on Sunday, doesn’t it? 
Does the enforcement make the city more moral? Not 
a particle. There are, temporarily, fewer Sunday 
drunks, but more on Saturday nights. The people 
are inconvenienced. This has always been a Sunday- 
out town. Just at present, perhaps, the people don’t 
mind the saloon closing, but wait until a hot Sunday 


comes along and there’s no place to go for an after- 
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noon lunch or an evening dinner “with a stein on 
the table,” and the inconvenience will not be voiceless. 
There’s no place for the St. Louisan to go on Sunday, 
except to church, and it’s no part of the State’s duty 
to force you or me to go to church or to confine us 
to our houses. There’s no fun, or we'll put it pleasure 
or recreation, for the poor or those of moderate 
means, in St. Louis on Sunday, and St. Louis as a 
beer town, a town where good beer is made, where 
beer is generally drunk as nowhere else, excent prob 
ably in Milwaukee, is a town in which beer may be 
considered almost a necessary of comfortable life. The 
Sunday law enforcement, therefore, is cruel. It is 
not productive of good to religion. It does not punish 
drunkards: they take time by the forelock and provide 
themselves against the day. The rich can lush at their 
clubs or go touring in automobiles with bottled goods 
galore. All in all, the Sunday law enforcement in St. 
Louis is the wanton imposition upon this community 
of an idea with which the people, or a vast majority 
of the people, are not in sympathy. It is a coercion 
of the public’s habits for no wholly good purpose. 
It is, in effect, a restriction upon a personal liberty 
that does not degenerate into license. Yet the law 
is the law. So say we all of us. And there’s nothing 
to do but submit under protest, the validity of which 
must be decided by the courts. The sale of liquor 
is a privilege, not a right. That we all admit. But 
a man has a right to eat or drink what pleases him 
so long as he does not make himself a danger or a 
nuisance to others, and the restriction of that right 
to the extent of making his enforced abstinence an 
inconvenience is not in accord with wholesome Amer 
ican sentiment. All attempts at controlling the people's 
appetites result in the sort of reaction that produces 
the same effects as the unbridling of appetites. People 
cannot be made sober by law on one day of the week, 
especially as the overwhelming majority of them are 
sober on that day anyhow, in spite of law. Sunday is 
not a day of drunkenness in this city, and there has 
been a decline in drunkenness and crime and misde- 
meanor growing out of it with the increase in the last 
few years of the beer garden patronage on that day. 
Sunday in St. Louis is not a saloon day. It is a day 
rather of home drinking or drinking in family parties 
at garden outings, and from such potations there re- 
sults the minimum of moral and physical harm, There- 
fore it is a question whether the enforcement of the 
law which prevents the people from obtaining drink 
in moderation, and which thereby promotes ill-temper 
under the deprivation of an innocent indulgence, for 
most Sunday indulgence, in St. Louis or other beer 
towns, is innocent, is not truly contra bonos mores. 
There is no doubt that drinking in saloons on Sundays 
in small towns is a great evil. But neither is there 
any doubt that the law good for a small town is bad 
for a large city, the population of which has been 
accustomed, since the year of the city’s founding, to 
what is known as “the Continental Sunday.” The law 
must take cognizance of such qualifying conditions, 
and regard the relativity of evils such as are involved 
in dry Sundays and Sundays of liberty to eat and 
drink as one pleases. The people of St. Louis, l 
believe, want an open Sunday. This doesn’t mean 
that they want the day made one of debauch. It 
never has been such at the openest of open periods, 
and this fact must weigh in consideration of the law. 
The people, the sane, peaceable, law-abiding, self 
controlling people of this city do not believe in Sunday 
closing. In nipping chilly weather they may not so 
much mind a few closed Sundays, but when the swe! 
tering days come, public opinion will be very manifest, 
and there is no doubt that the courts will find, in all 
unconsciousness, perhaps, of the 


honesty and all 
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sources of the subtle influences affecting its reasoning, 
a way in which to interpret the law into an accord- 
ance with the popular sentiment. The community will 
have what it wants. Laws are made for people: not 
people for laws. Yet people must submit to laws 
they have made, and must do so until the laws are 
unmade in due and proper course. Lawlessness is no 
cure for bad law. This Sunday law cannot be set 
aside by the distillers or brewers or saloonkeepers, or 
for them. It can be set aside only by and for all the 
people on the theory that such setting aside is certain 
to be productive of “the greatest good to the greatest 


number.” 
ot oe 
. . 
Free Bridge Freak 
“A NEW free bridge!” is the cry just now. All 
Who'll use it? What will 
pay for its maintenance if it is really free? Where's 


the money to come from for adequate terminals? A 


right. Build the bridge. 


bridge without terminal facilities begins nowhere and 

ends nowhere. <A bridge without railroads to use it 

will fall into junk in five years. The free bridge 

idea is not an idea at all. It is a phantasmagoric 

freak. The Merchants’ Bridge tried operation without 
‘ 


its owners had to sell out 
Must the 


railroad patronage, and 
to the Eads. Bridge crowd or “go broke.” 
town go broke, too? 


J 
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Carnegie’s Contingent 
Mr. Henry C. Frick, evidently, is the coming 
man in the Equitable. He's at the head of the big 
committee that will handle the reserve. Then, too, 
he’s getting into New York society by way of a man- 
sion on Fifth avenue. It is to be hoped, though, that 
Mr. Frick is not going to charge up his social splurg- 
ings to the company as an expenditure to boom the 
business. Mr. Frick will probably go into politics, 
too, it a big way. He will find politics “easier” than 
society. He can get in the former with less friction, 
having the necessary “grease.” By the way, the Car- 
negie contingent seems concentrating in New York. 
We've heard of Schwab. 


with his model tenement 


Then Phipps came along 


donation, Then Andy’s 
niece popped up with her coachman husband, “better 
than a worthless duke.” And then Andy gives $10,- 
000,000 to support superannuated teachers. And now 
Frick. Suppose Carnegie were to take it into his head 
to give battle to Rockefeller for financial supremacy ! 
fe fe 
The Stork 

As accorps with the fitness of consistency in prac- 
tice and preachment, the news -from Washington indi- 
cates that at the White House the stork will shortly 
supplant the eagle as the National bird. The President 
personally has done much to convince us of his 
antipathy to race suicide, but the anticipated cccurrence 
at the White House may be taken as official recog 
nition and demonstration of an individual attitude on 


the question. May propitious fates attend the event. 


. ? 
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Ramsey and Gould 
Mr. JosepH Ramsey is. still president of the 
Wabash. He is still cleaning up his desk, and doesn’t 
know whether he can go here or there as Mr. Gould 
orders. He doesn’t wire resignations when they're 
asked, or mail them, either. 
president, not an owner, who runs his road to suit 
But—the Gould relatives in the Denver & 


He’s the only railroad 


himself. 
Rio Grande and Missouri Pacific administration are 
industriously knocking Mr. Ramsey, and it is only a 
question of time when they'll “get him,” no matter 
what Mr. Winslow Pierce says about the deep affection 


between Mr. Ramsey and Mr. Gould. ‘The who 
Wabash trouble is nothing but the undermining 
Ramsey by Gould relatives—at least, that’s how 
story goes. And now the trouble may pass, as { 
Wabash will get into Pittsburg and the Steel co; 
poration will give the road its promised tonnage, yj: 
is Ramsey’s victory. 
fe of 
Good Ending 
THANK heaven, the present theatrical season jn S; 
Louis nears its end! No community ever had such 
a course of rotten shows as has been ours, with but a 
very few exceptions, since the World's Fair. Every 
thing new didn’t reach us, but, mostly, deliberately 
skipped us. The Theatrical Trust is tougher on St. 
Louis than on any other first-class town in_ the 


country. 


ate fe 


The Stuffed Prophet 

One G. Cleveland has relieved himself of some 
remarks against women’s clubs and progressive women 
generally. One G. Cleveland talks twaddle. Women’s 
brains can’t be fettered or their sympathies confined 
to the church, kitchen and children curriculum now- 
adays. Women are thinking beings, who cannot be 
cut off from participation in the affairs about them 
and should not be debarred from the associations of 
the sex which tend to give direction and effect to her 
powers for good in sharing in the larger work of 
the world. The club woman is not necessarily nor 
usually deficient in the qualities of the wife or mother. 
The woman is an individual, a human being. She is 
entitled to every right a man has. If she is not, then 
let us revert to the Mohammedan doctrine and deny 
Cleveland is a 

With all his 


force of character, he remains, as a teacher, what the 


to her the possession of a_ soul. 


platitudinous old dinosaur, anyhow. 


Sun called him years ago—‘The Stuffed Prophet.” 
fe of 
City Hall Reform 
Civit service reform, the merit system, etc., are 
getting a splendid show at the City Hall under Wells 
Oh, ves! Fitness is the test. Sure! But if a man 
is fit and his name sounds a little Irish, that’s proof 
that he is a “Butlerite’—and out he goes. ’Tis known 
Wells’ father was a distinguished Know-Nothing, and 
the list of Wells’ decapitations looks as if the Man 
with the Wooden Face inherited his paternal ances 
tor’s racial antipathies. 
fe of 
That Sunday Law Ballot 
“Tne people is a ass”—if they are fooled by thie 
Post-Dispatch ballot on the Sunday closing law. Th 
ballot will signify nothing except that so many people 
will spend a certain amount of money for papers to 
get the blank and vote for or against the proposition 
The brewers could put a half million dollars in ballots 
and the total would be insignificant—for that reaso! 
The church societies could do likewise. And papers 
bought simply to cut out ballots are of no value 
circulation. Only that paper which is read counts 
circulation. ‘That ballot scheme is the clumsiest stun 
the P.-D. boys have done in my time, and they have | 


done many clumsy things, either. 


?. J 
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Our Own Fault 
Wuar’s the use of talking about the Termin! 
situation? The initial mistake was made in the Uni 


Depot, now Union Station, plan. The city had be 


better off with a dozen depots or stations than w 
one. They would have developed that many parts ©! 
town. They would have given the city what it ne 


has had, a transient population spending money da 


Contes 
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d nightly in the stop-over time. There would have 





en no shuttling people through the town without 
ing them a chance to see it. There would have 
¢ en no congestion of all the city’s commerce by 
1 king it and jamming it in one shallow valley. 
lis ere would have been competition in the development 

rival freight handling facilities. But the very 
ople who are now railing at the Terminal are the 


cople who have been pointing with pride to the new 


St nion Station, when it is in fact one of the city’s 
ch ereatest drawbacks. Still. we were glad when we 
a cot it.” Now it’s “got us.” An earthquake that would 
‘y wallow it would be a splendid thing for the city. 
ly But we have got it, and it has got us. What’s to be 
St. done? Give the Terminal Association more facilities 


he io do its work. Try something other than nagging 


nd bulldozing and four-flushing. If the monopoly 
exists, and it does, and everybody in the Business 


\Men’s League and the Manufacturers’ Association pro- 


ne fesses to have “no antipathy to monopoly as_ such,” 
en why not give the monopoly something in consideration 
V's of our demanded abolition of the bridge arbitrary 
ed and the absorption of the switching charges? There 
wi is but one of two things to do: Be liberal in granting 
be extension of facilities in exchange for concessions on 
m transfer charges, or buy the Terminal facilities as 
of they stand for the city and operate them as a part 
er of the city government. A free bridge with no rail- 
ol roads to use it, since all the railroads entering the 
oF city are equal owners in the present terminals, would 
T. he too free. It would be free to traffic, yes; but it 
1s 


would also be free of traffic. The present agitation 


in this respect is foolish, 

ly a te 

a Too Much Life 
THIS country is just full of life. First it was the 
Strenuous Life, then it was the Simple Life, now it 
is the Equitable Life, and all the time it’s the New 
York Life and its Judenhetz campaign for the purifi- 


cation of the drama and the theatrical business. 


e - * 
oe 


. Nan 


NAN PATTERSON makes a sorry heroine in the daily 


Patterson 


papers: but Nan appears to be and to have been better 
than her family, most of whom were willing to profit 
by her illicit relations with the man she is accused 
of murdering, Caesar Young. As to her guilt. or 
innocence, it seems unlikely that she will be convicted. 
Poor Young appears to have had enough trouble in 
his oscillation between his lawful and his lawless love 
and in the nagging and dragging of his relatives, his 
le wife’s relatives and Nan’s relatives to have driven him 
to suicide when insufficiently “braced up with booze” 


le tor the ordeal of separation from the chorus girl. 


n Mae Wood's Suppressed Book 
Miss Mae 


Wood, is sueing President’s Secretary Loeb for his 


IS Senator Pxiatr’s former sweetheart, 
ileged part in preventing her from publishing a book 
containing the Senator’s letters to her about persons 
iid things in Washington. Mr. Loeb never saw the 
woman, Maybe that’s all the trouble. 


had “seen” Miss Mae, she might not have been so 


If somebody 
troublesome. She doesn’t accuse the Senator of any- 
hing. The Senator settled with her before he married 
\« other woman. Miss Mae should be “seen” by all 
cans. Ex-Postmaster General Wynne might see her, 
! he’s a defendant with Loeb and J. Martin Miller, 
urnalist. But then maybe Mr. Wynne could no more 
« her than he could see the unfortunate girl who 
1s so frightfully outraged by a plot in support of a 

rmer St. Louis postmaster. As concerns Mr. Loeb, 
s to be said that “Billy” has enough trouble handling 
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the President’s “bug” persecutors without looking for 
more in dipping into the love affairs of a septuagen- 
hetter than 
But if 
he did suppress Miss Wood’s literary efforts, all honor 


arian Senator who should have known 


to write letters, as he did, with both hands. 
to him. Anyone who prevents the appearance of a 
new book these days is a benefactor of his kind. 
ele ote 
Let "Em Come 
DispaTtcHEs tell us that 25,000 aliens will arrive at 
Ellis 


said against them is the same that was said against 


Island this week. -Let ‘em come. All that is 


the Irish and German immigrants in the Know- 


Nothing days. Are we, or are we not, a refuge for 
the oppressed of the earth? That we are was once 
our proud boast. We should not now begin to thrust 


the fugitives from tyranny back to their misery. 


Out Upon Mr. Sager 
Wuat’s this? Circuit Attorney Arthur Sager of 
St. Louis is conducting a Grand Jury inquiry into 
rumors of hoodling in connection with the Missouri 
Senatorial contest, and he won’t give out anything to 
the papers? Fie upon Mr. Sager. How does he 
expect to become a National character if he does not 
run the Grand Jury as a sensation mill for the daily 
papers? If he would gain fame he must evade his 
obligation of secrecy as to proceedings before the 
inquisitors and feed the mob on e«-parte testimony 
against this, that and the other man, Mr. Sager does 


not know his business. Of course, he knows the 
State’s business, and does it according to law, but 
that isn’t going to get him a halo. Mr. Sager should 
play the press to the limit for free advertising. Whoso 
hath a snap and worketh it not unto his own advance- 
ment and glory, the same is one chump, and the ardor 


of civic righteousness is not in him. 


J J 
ww Me 


Municipal Ownership Boom, 
MUNICIPAL ownership is on the boom. San Fran- 
cisco is talking of taking over its street railways, which 
have been for some time controlled and operated by an 
outside corporation, An investigating committee of 
the New York Legislature has reported recommend- 
ing a city lighting plant for New York City as the 
only relief from the exorbitant exactions of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. ‘The recommends a 
State Commission to supervise all lighting companies 
and indeed of all public service corporations. New 


York City is to be authorized to use water power now 


report 


owned or hereafter to be acquired for the purpose of 
generating electricity for the use of the municipality. 
But municipal 
Public 


ownership of utilities, the operation of which de- 


The cry of Socialism is raised at this. 
ownership of public utilities is not Socialism. 


pends upon the privileged monopoly of the public 
domain to a greater or less extent is something quite 
different from the Socialist programme of public ab- 
sorption of private business. The public ownership 
boom cannot be stopped by the cry of “Socialism.” 
Mayor Dunne of Chicago, will push his project of 
city ownership of railways to a successful conclusion, 
in spite of the law's delays invoked by the street rail- 
Muncipal ownership is “in the air,” 
It is a practicable propo 


way monopolists. 
but it is not “in the clouds.” 
sition. It is a business proposition in line with the 
very economic principles which the public utilities 
syndicates evoke in support of their plans. It concen- 
trates service and tends fo cheapen it to the “consum- 
er.” Syndicates and trusts may postpone the munici- 
palization of public service, but they will have to suc- 
cumb before long. The people are aroused after long 
thinking on this subject, and their attitude is no long- 


er a fad or a craze. The courts will eventually decide 
the issues between the people and those who exploit 
the people, in favor of the people. Sane public opin- 
ion is always finally compelling upon the judiciary and 
the public opinion upon municipal ownership is not 
longer a mere frenzy of dissatisfaction and discontent, 
ee of 
Loomis and Bowen 

MINISTER BoweN gave to the public a number of 
charges. against Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who had been Bowen's predecessor 
as American Minister at Caracas, Venezuela. The 
charges alleged that Loomis had been “in on” asphalt 
and other grafting jobs while he held the position. 
A cheque that Loomis had cashed for a large sum 
was said to have been found in the effects of a 
company after an upheaval at the Venezuelan capi- 
tal. All of which Mr. Loomis stoutly denies, and 
it is said Bowen gave the story to the press after the 
State Department had informed him that the charges 


Now Min- 


ister Bowen is summoned home to stand trial for his 


had been investigated and found untrue. 
attack upon a superior officer. The case is interesting 
because Mr. Bowen is said to be an especial favorite 
of President Roosevelt, while Mr. Loomis is one of 
the old McKinley crowd. The chances are all against 
Bowen, because even if the charges be true, his fur- 
nishing them for publication will be sufficient to insure 
his decapitation. To take the newspapers into confi- 
dence in such a matter is a high crime against diplo- 
macy. Anyhow, the investigation may bring out some 
interesting details as to the means whereby this coun- 
try has been dragged so deeply into Venezuelan af- 
fairs and tangled up so questionably with certain big 
American trust deals in that quarter. Minister Bowen 
is not popular with the Venezuelans. Mr. Loomis 
was and is. This might be presumptive evidence in 


Bowen’s behalf, under ordinary circumstances. 
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Because It’s On the Books 

AND still we don’t know why Mr. Folk, with full 
power to do so, as Circuit Attorney, did not close 
the saloons on Sunday during his four years in that 
office. Also, we can’t imagine why, if the Sunday law 
is enforced solely because it is a law on the books. 
other laws of related character also on the books are 
not enforced. If all laws upon the statute books were 
enforced for the same reason—that they are on the 
books—every grocery, every butcher-shop, every drug 
store, even, might be closed on Sunday, every street 
car stopped, and a man might be arrested for kissing 
his wife in the street. If every law upon the statutes 
were enforced solely because they are on the books, 
Mr. Folk would make of Missouri a solitude and call 


it peace. 
Og % 


Workers’ Freedom of Contract. 
A TEN-HOUR law of New York has been declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. 
\ master baker was convicted for disobeying the State 
law and allowing his men to work over ten hours a 
day. York 


decisions, and declares that while the State can ex- 


The Supreme Court reverses the New 
ercise police and sanitary authority, it cannot make 
these a pretext for interfering with the right of con- 
tract; and that it is not proved unhealthy to pursue 
the bakers’ trade for ten hours a day. This is unsatis- 
factory as a decision of the general principle of the 
State’s right to limit or fix the hours of labor, It says 
no more in effect than that ten hours is not an un- 
healthful day’s work in a bakery. Every case must 
depend therefore upon the testimony of sanitary ex- 


perts. As to the unconstitutionality of the interfer- 
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ence with the right of contract, why “the right of 
contract” is getting to be a fake and bugaboo. The 
right of contract is much invoked to enforce the servi- 
tude of the man who is forced to make contracts on 
the terms of the stronger by coercion of his weakness 
or his dire necessity. The right of contract! Is 
there any contract about a case where a man takes 
a twelve-hour job at the boss’ figure, simply because 
he must take it or starve? This idea that the laborer 
makes a contract when he takes what he can get is a 
flimsy legal fiction. There is no essence of a contract 
in nine out of ten cases where a laborer accepts em- 
ployment and the employer breaks it at will. The 
freedom of contract is a rank absurdity in practice with 
workingmen, and besides this freedom of contract is 
growing into a fetich. “The freedom of contracts,’ 
as Rev. David S. Phelan well says, “is not absolute. A 
man cannot covenant against his life or health, or the 
life or health of his children or his fellow men. He 
cannot contract for the labor of his children under a 
certain age. He cannot contract to do anything against 
the public morals or the public weal. He cannot con- 
tract for a wage that will not suffice for his own main- 
tenance and that of those dependent on him. All these 
are infringements on his freedom of contract. A starv- 
ing man will give his right arm for a loaf of bread.” 
And the workingman only too often has about as much 
freedom in his contract as the man who is starving. 
What of the right to life? All life is not work and 
with ten hours out of a man’s day for work he has lit- 
tle for living other than as an animal. Ten hours are 
enough for any man to work, unless of his own free 
will. With those hours out of his day and the neces- 
sary others out for sleep, what time is there for his 
family, for self improvement, even for prayer to his 
God? This thing of freedom of contract sounds high 
and fine, but it is only too often the trick that justi- 
fies the crushing of a man into acceptance of a job in 
which he gives life and ‘his happiness for a pittance. 
There is no bargain about it, for him. There is no 
contract about it. He takes the work because he must 
and his employer fires him for anything or nothing. 
There is no contract binding the employer. There is 
one, according to this law, binding only on the weaker, 
helpless party. It justifies every possible rapacity of 
an employer. It is murderous in its mercilessness. 
The laborer has liberty to quit and starve, of course. 
The law is an iniquity, an infamy. Freedom of con- 
tract! It is the strongest gyve on labor’s wrist fasten- 
ed by wealth-controlled law, which is not justice. 
There were four judges who held that the ten-hour 
limitation was constitutional, Some day it is hoped 
there will be enough judges on the bench to reverse 
this decision of the law’s unconstitutionality and to 
make “freedom of contract” mean for the laborer 
something more than that he must work as many hours 
as his employer and his own dire necessities may 
compel him or as long as his endurance may enable him 
to bear the burden of toil. 
% % 
Inviolability of the Person. 

Bap news for the surgeons! A surgical operation 
performed upon a woman without her consent has 
caused a court in New York to award her damages 
in the sum of $3,000, although the operation was suc- 
cessful and for the woman’s good. The court held that 
“under a free government the free citizen’s first and 
greatest right, which underlies all others—the right 
to the inviolability of his person; in other words, the 
right to himself—is the subject of universal acquies- 
cence, and this right necessarily forbids a surgeon or 
physician, however skillful or eminent, operating on 
him without his consent or knowledge.” This decision 
must come as a great boon to our friends the Christian 
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Scientists. But how about operations upon uncon- 
scious victims of accidents on railways, in collapsed 
buildings, etc.? The decision, judging solely by the 
excerpt above, would seem to be the supremest folly. 
No reputable surgeon ever operated upon anyone 
without that person’s consent, if the person were capa- 
ble of consent, but often he may, nay must, operate 
upon persons in no condition either to give or to 
withhold consent. Now, the blasphemers are begin- 
ning to ask, if “the citizen’s first right is the inviola- 
bility of his person,” by what right does the State make 
vaccination compulsory? The vaccination query, too, 
is a pertinent one. Has a person a right to refuse to 
be immunized from disease? If he has, then he has a 
right to court disease. If he may do that he may 
commit suicide and no person may invade the right of 
the inviolability of the man’s person by rescuing him 
from his own drowning or stomach-pumping him of 
poison, or probing for the bullet he has just fired into 
his ‘vitals. You dare not rescue a would-be suicide if 
he doesn’t give his consent. How beautifully wise are 
our courts! The judges are almost as pompously 
fatuous in their opinionation as the doctors them- 


selves. 
% of 
The Penna Bluff on McClellan. 


Mayor McCretran of New York City, says that 
the Pennsylvania railroad told him he had better ap- 
prove in a hurry a law taking the passage of franchises 
out of the hands of the Aldermen who delayed action 
on a bill connected with that road’s tunnel project, as 
it had made arrangements at Albany to have the bill 
passed over his veto at once. Then Mr. McClellan ve- 
toed the bill. The Mayor calls attention to the cor- 
poration’s power in Albany when it can guarantee 
such action. The Mayor’s words have suggested that 
such a corporation cinch means only one thing—boodle. 
It looks as if the Pennsylvania in getting its tun- 
nel franchises has simply found the legislators at 
Albany cheaper than the Aldermen in New York City. 
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Cherubs of Reform 

CHARLIE Knapp of the St. Louis Republic, and 
Bill Nelson of the Kansas City Star and Times, are 
posing as great reformers. They insist upon the 
laws that shall punish the brewers for their political 
sins. When I imagine to myself Charlie and Bill, 
arms linked, posing together, I am reminded of an- 
other story of Billy Travers, after whom the present 
district attorney of New York City was named. When 
“Jim” Fisk, the John W. Gates of his day, and Jay 
Gould, secured control of the Boston and Providence 
Steamship Company, the flashy former declared him- 
self commodore of the company’s fleet, and when on 
board ship he wore a uniform heavy with gold lace. 
He also had large portraits of himself and Gould 
placed at the head of the stairs leading to the saloon 
cabin. One day he showed these with great pride 
to William R. Travers, who was himself a large and 
successful operator in Wall street. Travers was a 
stutterer and a great wag. “I th-think they are very 
g-g-g-good,” he said, looking at the pictures, “but to 
m-m-make the thing cu-cu-complete there ought to be 
a p-p-p-picture of the su-su-su-Saviour in the middle.”’ 

fo ake 
Advice to the Brewers 

ELSEWHERE in this issue Mr. Charles B. Oldham 
tells of the forming of a machine in opposition to 
Mr. Folk, with the brewers furnishing the “oil” for 
its operation. If the brewers of St. Louis and Mis- 
souri are wise, they will keep out of politics just now. 
They are “in bad” as far as they have gone. They 
put up against Folk for Governor. That antagonized 
him. They put up to carry Missouri for Roosevelt. 
That deprives them of Democratic sympathy. They 


beat Talty and voted for Wells for Mayor of St. 
Louis, and that makes the Republicans unsympathetic 
towards their Sunday law troubles. If they try t 
repeal the Sunday law in the Legislature, they ma 
get worse than they have. They had better conten: 
themselves with a dignified attempt to secure thei: 
“rights” through the courts. If they dip into politics 
at all, they are likely to get in a jam in which they 
will be mangled. They must sit tight and let the 
reform wave break over them. ‘They are temerarious 
even in dabbling in the petty city politics of the St. 
Louis House of Delegates. The brewers should 
understand that the politicians will only play them 
for money and that the politicians are not on top in 
this State just now. Politicians can’t “deliver the 
goods.” They may make a bluff at it, but the people 
are the real thing, and the people will only be exas 
perated by any evidence that the brewers’ money is 
being used in politics. The Mrrror’s exchange list 
shows that the Missouri press is with the officials 
enforcing the law, and the country editor knows his 
readers’ feelings. Brewers should fight shy of financ- 
ing politicians in Missouri just now, for the politicians 
can do nothing for them but relieve them of their 


money. 


 % 
Professors’ Pension Fund 

CARNEGIE’s best gift to the public is his $10,000,000 
endowment fund for the pensioning of superannuated 
college professors. It will better teaching to have 
the professors free of concern for their support in 
old age. The plan will make room quickly for 
younger professors, will freshen the work of teach- 
ing, keep it up with the times. If any class of public 
servants deserves pensions it is the teaching class. 
The pay is never large. No labor is more wearing. 
No occupation is less productive in its practitioners 
of that worldly wisdom which invests against the 
rainy day. There is little chance to save money, 
and the mental habit of the teacher does not incline 
towards saving or speculation. Most of the teacher’s 
compensation is in the joy of the work, but the mem- 
ory of that joy will not feed, clothe and shelter one in 
old age. Mr. Carnegie places the superannuation 
period at 65 years. This isn’t exactly an approval 
of Dr. Osler’s chloroform joke, for a teacher at 65, 
retired, may do great work for the world in the pro- 
duction of matured literary work. All the States 
should take a tip from this beneficence of Mr. Car- 
negie, and provide pension funds for their public 
school teachers. 

of 
“Dinna Greet!” 

Mr. Ben GreEEt’s company in fac simile revival of 
Shakespeare as Will’s plays were put on with him- 
self as stage manager, began an engagement at the 
Odeon Tuesdav evening, too late for a comment up 
on their work in this week’s issue. The engagement 
ought to be a success here, for Mr. Greet’s antiqua- 
rian research, supplemented by intelligent art in act 
ing the plays should attract and interest all lovers of 
the early drama, if there be any in this city. Shakes 
peare’s plays as Shakespeare saw and staged them for 
himself—there’s something that should rally to the 
Odeon all of culture that we boast. Further, ’tis an 
anti-trust effort in dramatic purveying, and should ap 
peal to the sympathies of those who think that Froh 
man, Klaw, Erlanger and Zimmerman are the mur 
derers, for money, of dramatic art, and the popula: 
taste, therefor in America. If you don’t see Gre« 
“dinna greet” that the theater has fallen on evil day 
but thump your breast and say it is all your ow 
fault that our stage is devoted to lyrical lilts a1 
lingerie, and the worship of the Girl in most of l: 


least delectable phases. 
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Governor Folk and the Opposition 


By Charles B. Oldham 


this State will either result in dividing the 

Democratic party two years hence or the over- 
‘hrow of Governor Folk’s policy and the consequent 
nnihilation of his future political hopes. This is 
made plain by a little insight as to what is going on 
in the State at this time, which is undoubtedly a true 
index of the future. The machine Democrats, so- 
called, headed by United States Senator Stone, have 
not accepted defeat gracefully, nor have they made 
up their minds that Governor Folk cannot be eradi- 
cated entirely from Missouri politics. Until the Sun- 
day closing law was resurrected, however, they were 
floundering about in an aimless sort of way, cursing 
Folk bitterly—worthy imitators of the Giant Despair, 
described by John Bunyan. The Sunday closing edict 
they have hailed as a life-preserver, and they have 
been busy ever since its first promulgation. The old- 
line Democrats of this State never inaugurate a new 
move with a brass band parade, which explains why 
the public has heard nothing of the “doings” of 
Senator Stone and his trusted lieutenants. 

When Governor Folk concluded to make the race 
for Governor, he had the united support of the Repub- 
lican press of the State and about two-thirds of the 
Democratic papers to start with. In his Sunday clos- 
ing warfare, which unquestionably is going to be the 
future issue in this State, unless some unforseen event 
of National importance occurs meantime, the Gover- 
nor starts with nine-tenths of the Democratic press 
and about three-fourths of the Republican press back- 
ing him. More than this, his pardon attorney, Speed 
Mosby, handles a good share of the news that is 
given out from the executive office at Jefferson City, 
and, as might be expected, nothing that Mr. Mosby 
sends out will be inimical to the Governor. He is 
a writer of decided ability, whose merit is recognized 
by Eastern magazines and other publications. 

From this it is apparent that Governor Folk is 
pretty well fortified to start with, much better than 
he was in his campaign against Harry B. Hawes and 
James A. Reed a year ago. The pulpit is with him 
more vehemently than ever, and he is receiving the 
same encouragement from the Eastern press and other 
publications that he did during the boodle crusade. 
His veto of the Home Rule bill, passed by members 
of the Legislature who do not believe in home rule, 
hasn't had the desired effect. The effort to put the 
Governor out of business proved a flash in the pan, 
for the reason that the public was not deceived as to 


Te enforcement of the Sunday closing law in 


the real intentions of the machine Democrats in the 
Senate who voted to pass this Republican measure. 
they didn’t want home rule for the large cities. The 
Governor knew this, and so did the public. They 
also knew he would veto the bill. 
Pretty soon the old-line Democrats will come out 
1 the open and commence their attack. The sight 
will be an inspiring one to those who take any interest 
| polities, and the issue will be one that few voters 
ill care to disregard. Senator Stone, from the nat- 
tral course of events, will be forced to lead the oppo- 
ition, for his political existence depends upon the 
lestruction of Governor Folk. He has not said so, 
ut almost anyone can see this far into the future. 
he two men are directly opposite, and one of them 
nust sink if the other reaches dry land, for there is 


not room enough on the water-soaked Democratic 
plank for both of them. ‘The brewing and distilling 
interests will be expected to bear the financial end 
of the fight. There will be big “fees” for somebody— 
men with a license to practice law who can receive 
money as “legal fees” that would be called “campaign 
slush” or “boodle funds” if found in the hands of 
men of a different profession. And if the Republican 
managers don’t do some pretty lively oaring, their 
party will be caught in the swirl and split as badly 
as the Democratic organization. 

Missourians may be prepared to hear very little 
about boodle during the next two years. That issue 
is played out. No one knows this any better than 
Governor Folk. Whatever else Governor Folk’s crit- 
ics are saying of him these days, none of them is 
calling him a fool. They underestimated his ability 
a year ago, and they are not making the same mistake 
this time. Nor are the machine leaders fools. They 
got badly burned last November, and they will not 
monkey around the same fire again. Still, they must 
fight the same man, and they are at the same disad- 
vantage now that they were a year ago, to-wit: in 
being forced to fight on grounds of Governor Folk’s 
selection. More than this, they are at the disad- 
vantage of having been defeated once, which of itself 
is a matter of no inconsiderable importance. Try as 
they may, these old leaders must fight against prac- 
tically the same forces that defeated them « year ago, 
and even under less favorable opportunities. 

It is purely a matter of conjecture now as to how 
far Governor Folk is going to crowd the Sunday 
closing issue. He is not a Prohibitionist, and makes 
no pretensions of being an abstainer from drink. Like 
most Southern men, he will take a drink of whisky 
when he feels like it, but it is well known that he is 
exceedingly temperate in his indulgence. He has 
been very careful to stick to a plain construction of 
a plain law enacted long before he was Governor of 
the State, and has strongly entrenched himself behind 
the declaration that every law of the State should 
be respected. It will be impossible successfully to 
attack this position, and the probabilities are that the 
Governor is entirely too shrewd a politician to be 
led away from the safe ground upon which he has 
taken his stand. 

The positive position Governor Folk has assumed 
is attracting the attention of the Eastern daily press. 
The New York Sun says: “Governor Folk seems to 
be a crusader who has the right kind of stuff in him. 
He will be the greatest man in America if he wins 
this fight.’ The Boston Herald says: “Governor 
Folk seems to have some of the traits of worth and 
power that distinguished Lincoln.” The Rochester 
Advertiser says that “he has earned the hatred of all 
the bad men and the admiration of all the good men 
in his State.’ The Troy Press names him for the 
Presidency, and the Troy Record seconds the sug- 
gestion. Doubtless the Governor has had his ear 
close enough to the ground at Jefferson City to hear 
all these nice compliments, and many more of the 
same kind that outsiders are handing him. They tend 
to stiffen his backbone, if it needs any stiffening, 
which it probably does not. 

Senator Stone is generally credited with being the 
best politician his party has produced in this State 
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since the days of Benton. He sees a good way 
ahead. Governor Folk will not be dealing with James 
A. Reed and Harry B. Hawes when he goes up against 
Senator Stone. Tricks that may appear new to the 
Governor will be old to the Senator. Under normal 
conditions the Senator would win, but conditions 
have not been normal in Missouri since the boodle 
exposures and the subsequent issue which landed Gov- 
ernor Folk where he is to-day. Senator Stone is not 
so strong now as he was when he was elected to the 
United States Senate. Whatever his relations were 
with the Royal Baking Powder Company as its attor- 
ney, and with the Missouri Health Society, ‘his popu- 
larity, perhaps a little unjustly, has suffered with the 
people and the press. The old crowd is broken up, 
and the preponderance of sentiment expressed by 
Democrats in various sections of the State is in favor 
of a new deal. And this sentiment will be fish in 
Governor Folk’s net. 

The position of the brewers and distiliers is noi 
a happy one. They may live through the fight, and 
doubtless will, for there is no reason just now for 
believing that Missourians favor prohibition, or that 
Governor Folk intends that the fight shall go to this 
length, but if they permit themselves to be milked by 
every lawyer-politician in search of “fees,” they will 
be impoverished, and they might as well be dead as 
broke. Already the Kansas City Times and the Kan- 
sas City Star, which are twain of one flesh, are bel- 
lowing about the “Beer Rebellion,” the “Anarchy of 
the Brewing and Liquor Interests,” etc. These are 
Folk organs, and they were also Roosevelt organs 
during the last campaign. These utterances are for 
a purpose—to incense the public against the manufac- 
turers of spirituous and malt liquors and those who 
retail the same to the public. The Star is a great 
paper, and it is idle to assume that it has no influence. 
The public will invariably accept a newspaper state- 
ment as being true, unless there is strong evidence 
to the contrary. There are plenty of people in Mis- 
souri who believe to-day that the brewers of St. Louis 
are in rebellion against the authorities of the State, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have advised a 
strict compliance with the Sunday law from the start. 

There is going to be a royal battle, and the State 
will be torn up worse than it has been since the days 
of reconstruction. And let not the Republicans flatter 
themselves that this show will be exclusively for 
their admiration. They will in all probability be 
drawn into the fight, and their party will be as badly 
disrupted as the Democratic organization 
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Architectooralooralism 
By W. MR. 


HE lengthy discussion of architecture as an art. 

i by Peter B. Wight, in the last issue of Con- 

struction News, suggests an inquiry as to who 

we have in St. Louis that practices architecture pure- 

ly as an art, rather than on narrow professional lines. 

For it seems that the architects most fogyish con- 

trol the profession, and are trying to read some men 

out of the profession becaues they do not rest satis- 

fied with ancient notions. “Ethics” are invoked to 
discredit the progressives. 

Notable, to my thinking, among those who break 
away from tradition in this profession, is Herbert 
C. Chivers, who stands in a class of his own, and 
what I particularly admire in this young man is that 
he “got there” altogether on his own merits, accept- 
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ing boosting from no one and, as Elbert Hubbard 
says, he is not a “jiner” either. In fact, IT am told 
that Mr. 


dance at a certain church in this city, because 


Chivers even stopped active atten 
some one was unkind enough casually to remark that 
he worshipped there for business purposes. 

Mr. Chivers, like all men with ideas, has been 
criticised some by jealous fellow architects because 
he published a large red book on architecture of con- 
siderably over one thousand pages, making it possi- 
ble for those who could not ordinarily afford an ar- 
chitect to build with some degree of artistic skill. 
Also because he advertisely widely in high class pub 
lications.. 

A great thing to criticise a man for! That is what 
| call true artistic philanthropy; for a busy architect 


to condescend to help those with building ideas who 
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could not ordinarily help themselves or afford to em- 
ploy an architect. Anyway, an architect who can 
design and decorate a structure such as the unique 
hexagonal Woman's Magazine Building, out in St. 
Louis County, with its wonderful stairway, or the 
Warfield House at Clayton, or the Missouri Building 
at Portland, Oregon, or the hundreds of elegant 
structures which he has erected in all parts of the 
United States, must have ideas, and I believe Chivers 
has them in architecture as Strauss has in photogra- 
phy. I don’t see why architects “kick” on a man 
who openly advertises, when so many of the most 
strenuous “kickers” are generally known to carry on a 
graft game on the contractors after getting their com- 
missions through social or political pull, or “divid- 
ing” with those who give the work. Straightfor- 


ward, honest advertising is a guarantee against graft. 


George Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare 


By George Bernard Shaw 


OME time ago Mr. George Bernard Shaw said 
something about Shakespeare to which some 
people took strong exception. It seems that 

many of the vegetarian cynic’s critics attacked him 
without exactly understanding him, so he has written 
a letter to the London Daily News about his original 
thesis, giving “a very brief summary of what I actu- 
ally did maintain.” Here follows his contention: 

I. That the idolatry of Shakespeare which pre- 
vails now existed in his own time, and got on the 
nerves of Ben Jonson, 

2. That Shakespeare was not an illiterate poach- 
ing laborer who came up to London to be a horseboy, 
but a gentleman with all the social pretensions of our 
higher bourgeoisie. 

3. That Shakespeare, when he became an actor, 
was not a rogue and a vagabond, but a member and 
part proprietor of a regular company, using, by per- 
mission, a nobleman’s name as its patron, and holding 
itself as exclusively above the casual barnstormer 
as a Harley street consultant holds himself above 
a man with a sarsaparilla stall. 

4. That Shakespeare’s aim in business was to 
make money enough to accuire land in Stratford, aid 
to retire as a country gentleman with a coai of arms 
and a good standing in the county; and that this was 
not the ambitien of a parvenu, but the natural course 
for a member of the highly respectable, though tem- 
porarily impecunious, family of the Shakespeares. 

5. That Shakespeare found that the only thing that 
paid in the theater was romantic nonsense, and that 
when he wa3 forced by this to produce one of the 
most effective samples of romantic nonsense in exist 
ence—a feat which he performed easily and well-—he 
publicly disclaimed any responsibility for its pleasant 
and cheap falschood by borrowing the story and 
throwing it in the face of the public with the phrase, 
“As You Like it. 


6. That when Shakespeare used that phrase he 


” 


meant exactly what he said, and that the phrase, 
“What You Will,” which he applied to ‘Twelfth 
Night,” meaning “Call it what you please,” is not, ia 
Shakespearian or any other English, the equivalent 
of the perfectly unimbiguous and penetratingly simple 
phrase, “As You Like tt’ 

7. That Shalespeare tried to make the public 
accept real studies of life and character in—for in- 


stance—‘“Measure for Measure” and “All’s Well That 


Ends Well,” and that the public would not have them, 
and remains of the same mind still, preferring a fan- 
tastic sugar doll like Rosulind to such serious and 
dignified studies of women as /sabella and Helena. 

8 That the people who spoil paper and waste ink 
by describing Rosalind as a perfect type of woman- 
hood are the descendants of the same blockheads 
whom Shakespeare, with the coat of arms and the 
lands in Warwickshire in view, had to please when he 
wrote plays as they liked them. 

9. Not, as has been erroneously stated, that I could 
write a better play than “As You Like It,’ but that 
I actually have written much better ones, and, in fact, 
never wrote anything, and never intend to write any- 
thing, half so bad in matter. (In manner and art 
nobody can write better than Shakespeare, because, 
carelessness apart, he did the thing as well as it can 
be done within the limits of human faculty.) 

10. That to anyone with the requisite ear and 
command of words, blank verse, written under the 
amazingly loose conditions which Shakespeare claimed, 
with full liberty to use all sorts of words, colloquial, 
technical, rhetorical, and even obscurely technical, 
to indulge in the most far-fetched ellipses and to 
impress ignorant people with every possible extremity 
of fantasy and affectation, is the easiest of all known 
modes of literary expression, and that this is why 
whole oceans of dull bombast and drivel have been 
emptied on the head of England since Shakespeare's 
time in this form by people who could not have writtea 
“Bex and Cox” te save their lives. Also (this on 
being challenged), that | can write blank verse myself 
more swiftly than prose, and that, too, of full Eliza- 
bethan quality plus the Shakespearian sense of the 
absurdity of it as expressed in the lines of Ancient 
Pistol, What is more, that I have done it, published 


it, and had it performed on the stage with huge 


applause. 

11." That Shakespeare's power lies in his enormous 
command of word music, which gives fascination to 
his most blackguardly repartees and sublimity to his 
hollowest platitudes, besides raising to the highest 
force ail his gifts as an observer, an imitator of per- 
sonal mannerisms and characteristics, a humorist, and 
a story teller. 

12. That Shakespeare’s weakness lies in his com- 
plete deficiency in that highest sphere of thought, in 
which poetry embraces religion, philosophy, morality, 


and the bearing of these on communities, which 
sociology. That his characters have no religion, 1 
politics, no conscience, no hope, no convictions of ay 
sort. That there are, as Ruskin pointed out. 
heroes in Shakespeare. That his test of the worth o 
life is the vulgar hedonic test, and that, since lif 
cannot be justified by this or any other external tes: 
Shakespeare comes out of his reflective period a vulga: 
pessimist, oppressed with a logical demonstration tha 
life is not worth living, and only surpassing Thack 
eray in respect of being fertile enough, instead of 
repeating ‘“Vanitas Vanitatum” at second hand, to 
word the futile doctrine differently and better in sucii 
passages as “Out, out, brief candle.” Finally, tha 
this does not mean that Shakespeare lacked the enor 
mous fund of joyousness which is the secret of genius, 
but simply that, like most middle-class Englishmen 
bred in private houses, he was a very incompetent 
thinker and took it for granted that all inquiry into 
life began and ended with the question, “Does it 
pay?” Which, as I could have told him, and as Mr 
Gilbert Chesterton could have told him, is not the 
point. Having worked out his balance sheet and 
gravely concluded that life’s but a poor payer, etc., 
and thereby deeply impressed a public which, after 
a due consumption of beer and spirits, is ready to 
believe everything maudlin is tragic, and everything 
senseless sublime, Shakespcare found himself laugh 
ing and writing plays and getting drunk at the Mer 
maid much as usual, with Ben Jonson finding it 
necessary to reprove him for a too exuberant sense 
of humor. 

This is a very hasty sketch of my views on Shake 
speare; but it is at least an improvement on the silly 
travesties of my lecture which have been disabling 


the minds of my critics for the past few days. 
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On the Bridge 


By Oliver White 


CENE: A great steel bridge that spans a famous 
river. 
Time: A summer night. 


Stars are twinkling and the moon changes the 
water to silver.. Boats pass under the bridge, but the 
bridge doesn’t notice them. It considers such things 
beneath it. 

Two men are sitling on a bench thinking thoughts 
They do not notice cach other. ‘Both are handsome 
and well dressed; their eyes are staring at the water. 
A policeman passes. He is not Irish. This fact 
attracts their attention. They look at him. He rec 
ognizes one as REGINALD ALBUQUERQUE, a well-known 
society man, and the other as BRAG, a society reporte) 
Neither recognizes the other. They have never met 
The policeman nods and passes on. 

REGINALD, 
] beg your pardon, but have you a match about you 
BRAG. 
Yes; if you have another cigarette. (They ea 
change treasures and the smoke flies upward.) 
REGINALD. > 
Do you come here often? 
BRAG. 
No, I don’t fancy water; it’s a cold affair. 
REGINALD (shivering). 


Yes. 
BRAG. 
And treacherous. Good deal of the woman about it 
REGINALD, 


(Starts at the word “woman,” and glances at hi 
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mpanion, who is examining the lighted end of the 


arette.) What’s wrong? 
BRAG. 
the world and its inhabitants, 
REGINALD. 
that’s odd. I quite agree with you. It’s a devilish 
1 world, and the people in it are poorly chosen. 
BRAG (smiling). 
lf we were near a saloon we might become good 
iends. 
REGINALD. 
| have taken my last drink. 
BRAG. 
For the night ? 
REGINALD. 
lorever. 
BRAG. 
And that’s odd, too. So have I. 
; REGINALD. 
\ promise to some woman? 
BRAGG (gruffly). 

No. (He rises and walks to the bridge railing; 
looks down at the water.) J wonder how far it is 
to the water? Two hundred feet, at least. 

REGINALD (seriously). 

Is it so far? 

(Brac walks back to bench and sits quietly. Finally 
he turns to REGINALD.) 

BRAG. 
Will you do me a favor—a very great one? 
REGINALD. 
If it’s in my power; but my time is really not 
my own, 
BRAG. 
To-morrow will do. 
REGINALD. 
[ shan’t be able to do anything to-morrow. 
BRAG. 
Don’t you understand? It’s a dying man’s request. 
I'm going to jump into the river. 
REGINALD. 
Suicide? 
(Brac nods his head and smiles grimly.) 
REGINALD. 

That’s odd. So am I. 

(At this moment the sound of footsteps attracts 
their attention. They sit very still. No one appears, 
and the bridge is silent again, 

BRAG. 

I dare say you have much to live for. You are 

young, apparently rich, some one loves you,— 
REGINALD (deeply pained). 

Stop! I must ask you to refrain. You know 
nothing of my affairs, as I know nothing of yours. 
Let us be careful; I have suffered enough. I seek 


peace to-night. 
BRAG. 

Excuse me. When a man makes up his mind to 
nd it all he is pretty apt to consider the other fel- 
low’s troubles as hardly worth while, but as I look 
' your eyes I see that you really have suffered. 
Pardon me. What a strange coincidence that we 
hould have chosen the same river! 

RECINALD (offended). 

Good Lord! You don’t expect to have the whole 
river to yourself? Anyway, I dare assert that the 
lea occurred to me first. 

BRAG. 

Let us not quarrel over a trifle. We have never 
en each other before. Who knows? We might 
ave been friends in life. Let us, at least, not be 
iemies at the end. 

REGINALD. 
Pardon my apparent rudeness; it’s due to my liver. 
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I never was very healthy, and | say things that I 
regret. 

(They shake hands, and linger over the ceremony. 
Again the sound of footsteps is heard. It is more of 
a shuffle than a step. They listen, but neither speaks 
of the incident again. The bridge is silent, although 
they feel that the person is much closer than before.) 

BRAG, 


Tell me about her. 


REGIN ALD. 
What? How did you know? 


BRAG. 
Because you're the sort of fellow women usually 
select. 
REGIN ALD. 
You are a mighty knowing chap. 
BRAG. 
It is the penalty the man of thirty pays. 
REGINALD. 
There is nothing much to tell, except that I loved 
a very beautiful girl, and fancied she loved me. We 
were engaged to be married, and I was absolutely 
happy, when, suddenly, for no reason at all, she broke 
with me and married another man. 
BRAG. 
How long ago did all this happen? 


REGINALD. 

A year to-night. 

(Brac starts, darts a keen glance at him, and settles 
against the back of the bench.) 

BRAG. 

And the memory of what you have lost has 
haunted you all this time, and this is the only relief 
for it? 

REGINALD. 

Yes; how well you understand. 

BRAG. 

My dear fellow, there is no one could understand 
better; for everything that has happened to you has 
happened to me. I, too, loved a woman, was engaged, 
jilted, and ruined, a year ago. She married, and the 
thought of “what might have been” has brought me 
here to-night. 

(The two are silently clasping hands when a deep 
sigh startles them. They glance up. A stranger has 
been listening to them. Though the night is warm, he 
wears an old overcoat, the collar is turned up and 
buttoned around his throat, His boots are torn and 
his trousers frayed and mis-shapen. Instinctively they 
reach for their pocketbooks to give the beggar some- 
thing.) 

STRANGER. 

Don’t do that, gentlemen. I don’t want money; 
only a place to sit down for a few minutes. Don’t 
let me interrupt you. (/e sits on the end of the bench 
and leans over double, looking ahead at the glistening 
water.) 

REGINALD. 

Perhaps | know the girl; you can trust her name 
with me. 

BRAG. 

She was known, before her marriage, as Nellie 
Lester. 

REGINALD. 

Good Lord, man! That’s the woman I meant. 
(They are staring at each other in wonder, when, sud- 
denly, the STRANGER commences to laugh. Then he 
rises and walks to the bridge railing.) 

STRANGER. 

Gentleman, pardon me for interrupting you, but 
I am going to see if there is rest for the weary in 
the bottom of the river. I am the man that won Miss 
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Lester from you. Tell her that she has driven me 
to this, and give her my regards. 

(He jumps into the river.) 

(REGINALD and BraG shake hands and walk away, 
shivering.) 
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Expositionana 


By W. B. S. 


N Exposition Library! The history, the science, 

the mistakes, the successes of Expositions! 

The evolution of Expositions told in official 
literature. Exposition bibliography is something new. 

In one of the spacious upper halls of the stone 
building on Art Hill in Forest Park js being assembled 
and classified an Exposition Library. It promises to 
be the most extensive and most important collection 
of the kind in the country. This latter assertion may 
not mean much to the public. It will not mean what 
it should. The literature of Expositions has not 
received up to the present time the attention deserved. 
Books of and on Expositions have been estimated 
rather slightingly by most librarians. A marked change 
has come recently. In a few libraries characterized 
by the most advanced and enterprising management, 
bibliography of Exposition is now being recognized as 
of rapidly growing value. 

The librarian of the greatest reference library in 
the West, if not in the United States, the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, visited the Universal Exposition 
of 1904, remained here some days, and organized a 
staff of assistants to glean all of the publications about 
the Exposition which were obtainable. 

The head of the Public Library of St. Louis, one 
of the best of his profession, keenly alive 10 new and 
future demands, gathered omnivorously the printed 
pages on the Exposition, laying in quantities of ma- 
terial for a section on Expositions when the new 
Library Building shall have been constructed. 


These and other provisions anticipate coming and 
increasing inquiry for the literature of Expositions. 
When the Louisiana Purchase Exposition organiza- 
tion was formed the printed story of the Expositions 
which had gone before became of absorbing interest. 
With difficulty and at considerable cost, the data and 
experience were slowly assembled for the officers of 
the organization. In the search for Exposition infor- 
mation it became necessary to send representatives to 
other cities, to examine records and forms, to copy 
hundreds of pages of reports. Access to an Expo- 
sition Library such as is being formed in the Palace 
of Art would have been worth a great deal, but there 
was nothing of the kind in existence. 


One of the rules earliest adopted by the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition required that a certain number 
of copies of everything printed by any division, de- 
partment or bureau should be promptly deposited 
with the secretary for the Exposition files. At the 
same time was undertaken the assembling of all man- 
ner of publications relating to Expositions already 
held. This was pushed vigorously, with the result 
that many volumes valuable for reference and guid- 
ance were collected. The value of the collection for 
reference was strongly impressed on the officers of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in the pre-Expo- 
sition period. Expositions do not repeat themselves. 
They must improve notably on those preceding them, 
or fail of a measure of success. There is evolution 
in Expositions. Careful study of those which have 
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gone before is the first requisite in preparation for 
those which shall come after. 

The world is not nearing the end of Expositions. 
The world is not tired of Expositions. There are 
more “milestones of progress” to be set. Perhaps this 
generation will not see the like of the Universal 
Exposition of 1904, but there will be other kinds of 
Expositions, and many of them. Two foreign coun- 
tries, through government channels, are to-day asking 
for all available literature of the Universal Exposition 
of 1904. In the United States, the promoters of three 
Exposition projects are making a study of the printed 
experiences at St. Louis. 

Not a day passes that does not bring to the offices 
on the World’s Fair grounds requests for printed 
matter about some department or feature of the Expo- 
sition. The literature of Expositions does not ex- 
perience the popularity of the feverish run on a 
summer novel in the ’steenth edition, but it is of that 
staying kind which, when wanted at all, is wanted 
mighty bad. The Exposition Library which the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition will leave us as an asset will 
number several thousand volumes. It will embrace 
the literature of other Expositions, from the Crystal 
Palace to the present date. The publications of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company alone num- 
bered several hundreds. The publications of foreign, 
State and territorial commissions of themselves will 
make a small library. The histories of this Exposition 
published as private enterprises will constitute an im- 
posing collection. The special World’s Fair editions 
of monthly magazines, weekly publications and daily 
papers numbered scores. The printed matter of ex- 
hibitors and concessionaires which was gathered from 
time to time during the progress of the Exposition 
by the press and publicity department for preservation 
and future reference will fill many shelves. The col- 
lection of scrap-books containing thousands of col- 
umns of printed matter about the Exposition is one of 
the most important contributions to this Exposition 
Library. There remain to be added the printed pro- 
ceedings, some of them large volumes, of more than 
four hundred conventions and meetings held at the 
World’s Fair. 

What will become of the Exposition library after 
its installation in the Art Building, whether it will be 
maintained intact, where ultimately it may be deposit- 
ed, are questions for future consideration. If the 
Exposition Library shall be preserved it will be a 
mecca, a source of invaluable information to those 
who hereafter agitate, plan and conduct expositions. 
Even while the mass of printed matter is in chaotic 
condition a tribute to the value of it has been paid 
within a week by the presence of a representative of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition who has come from 
Portland seeking knowledge of forms and methods for 
the conduct of an exposition’s daily business. 

The possible uses of an Exposition Library are not 
limited to reference for future expositions. Of last- 
ing historical interest, with important records made in 
many directions, the Universal Exposition of 1904 will 
not pass from the public mind. One day last week a 
good but doubting Methodist sister of Kahoka wrote 
to the Exposition management. 

“A presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has made a statement in a pulpit that he had 
talked over a wireless telephone to a friend. We have 
heard of a wireless telegraph but never of a wireless 
telephone. Would you please inform us whether. there 


is any such thing?” 


The records of the Exposition Library justified this 
reply quieting the scepticism of the sister and perhaps 
saving the reputation of the elder. 

“The wireless telephone as well as the wireless 
telegraph were not only exhibited but operated at the 
Universal Exposition of 1904. The presiding elder, if 
he chose to exercise it, had the opportunity to talk by 
wireless telephone. It is greatly to be regretted that 
you did not see this as well as many more wonders 


at the World’s Fair.” 
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Pet Dogs and Poverty in Gotham 


By Geraldine Bonner 


HERE has been a good deal of writing and 

talking this winter about the sufferings of the 

New York poor and the extravagances of the 

New York rich. Robert Hunter’s statement that sev- 

enty thousand underfed children attended school every 

morning was passing from mouth to mouth, when a 

writer in a magazine came out with a broadside about 

fashionable women who spent thirty-eight thousand 

dollars a year on dress and fed their pet dogs on 
gold dishes. 

One of the most remarkable things about these two 
extremes of metropolitan life is that they seem to be 
so close together. The pendulum has not far to swing 
to pass from the bitterest poverty to the most sensa- 
tional wealth. By a series of short cuts and cross- 
streets you can walk from the heart of the Darkest 
East Side to the brightest stretch of Fifth avenue in 
twenty minutes. In an afternoon’s stroll that begins at 
four and ends at five, you can see the East Side 
mothers sitting on their dirty doorsteps, crooning 
over their babies, and the Fifth avenue matrons driving 
past the Waldorf with their pet dogs. And yet they 
say there are denizens of the poor districts along the 
Sound who have never been farther north than Four- 
teenth street. And there are undoubtedly dwellers 
along “The Mile of Millionaires” who have never 
penetrated, either on foot or in a carriage, east of 
the Bowery. 

Whether it is due to the exceptionally severe win- 
ter, or to the energy of publications searching for 
timely and sensational matter, the extravagance of “the 
criminally rich” has been brought prominently into the 
limelight this season. Perhaps one hears more about 
it, and thinks more about it, because several books on 
the condition of the poor in New York have recently 
made their appearance, and the people have been read- 
ing them. The papers, too, in the long and bitter spell 
of cold that held the middle of the winter in an iron 
grip, were full of tragic stories of suffering among 
those why buy their coal by the pailful, and to whom 
each added week of zero weather is a heavy calamity. 

Contrasted to this, the mad money-spending of the 
rich was a thing those who had never noticed it before 
began to talk about. Last year there was a “let up” 
in it, as times were pronounced hard, and one heard 
of such economies as Mary having her sable coat 
done over and John being only able to keep one foot- 
man. But this winter we have heard but little talk 
of hard times. The world that drives up and down 
Fifth avenue from four till six, shops on Twenty- 
third street and takes tea at Sherry’s, has apparently 
enjoyed a very full purse. Certainly it looks as if it 
did. There has been nothing second-hand about the 
sable coats, or any noticeable diminution in the ranks 
of the footmen. 

I should think that the most maddening sight to the 
New York poor, when they gaze upon the glories of 
the New York rich, would be the pet dogs. There is 
something about these pampered brutes—so far re- 
moved from the healthy, outdoor comrade that Land- 
seer painted and all good men and true love—that 
must be particularly enraging to the looker-on with 
I am writing to the West, where 


an empty stomach. 
save in a few cases of abject 


the taste of the people 
imitativeness—is still simple and plain, where the 





madness of much money has not yet eaten into the 
fibre of the National character, and where a desolating 


ennui has not sent its victims searching for any sor 
of folly that will give them a moment of amusemen| 

To the real, natural, unspoiled Westerner, what 
would the pet dogs of fashionable New York seer 
like? One sees them by the dozens every afternoon 
They sit on the back 
seats besides their owners, or sometimes, when there 


driving down Fifth avenue. 


are two people on the back seat, they sit opposite. If 
they are small, they sit on the lap of a lady and survey 
the passing throng from this coign of vantage. 

They have their own coats, sometimes with fur 
collars and linings. The savage head of a bull-terrier, 
protruding from a circlet of silky fur and lapped 
about by fur rugs, is a familiar sight. 
jeweled collars and overcoats of tan cloth, with large 
white buttons, like a man’s covert-coat. 
poodles, the hair hanging off their heads like a shower 
of slate pencils, sit solemnly on the back seats of auto- 
mobiles, enwrapped in swathings of Alaska sable and 
mink. Brown Pomeranians, which are small, gener- 


Some wear 


Big French 


ally sit on the knees of an adoring owner. The Pom- 
eranian wears no coat; nature has given him one of 
thick, long hair; but he wears a very fine collar, which 
is not infrequently studded with stones that go well 
with his brown pelt. Turquoises are the favorites. 

Up and down the avenue and round and round the 
park goes the afternoon parade of carriages, every 
other one furnished with a pet dog. When there a 
blocks in the traffic, as there often are at such crowded 
points as Forty-second street and Thirty-fourth, the 
foot passengers go more slowly that they may gaze, 
not alone at the beautiful ladies lolling back with 
languid elegance amid their furs, but at the dogs. 
They often laugh at the bull-terriers with collars of 
scarlet leather studded with brass knobs; at the fox- 
terriers in tan-colored covert-coats, with pockets from 
one of which the corner of a tiny handkerchief pro 
trudes; at the spaniels craning their heads from their 
jeweled neck-bands; at the pompous and inelancholy 
dignity of the black poodles. 


But everybody does not laugh. Just after the bliz- 
zard I was walking on Fifth avenue at that part where 
gangs of snow-shovelers were at work. ‘There had 
been a great number of unemployed men in the city, 
and many of these had joined the ranks of the snow- 
shovelers. Some of them would shovel for an hour 
or two to make money enough to get a meal or a drink 
or a night’s lodging. I mentioned before in one of my 
letters of having been greatly struck this winter by 
the variety of classes represented in these gangs. Om 
often noticed men who were obviously of a refined 
and educated type. Many handled their shovels like 
amateurs. Now and then one noticed a man who 
seemed not to have sufficient strength for the work, a 
sunken-cheeked, hollow-eyed wreck of a human being. 

Among these men there were not many who 
laughed at the dogs. 
carriage-way very narrow. The shovelers worked close 
to the wheels of the slow file of showy vehicles, and 
every now and then, at a shouted command from th: 
leader of the gang, drew back, and, leaning on thei 
shovels, stood at ease for a breathing space, almos 
brushed by the passing wheels. Dressed in a motle: 
assortment of ragged overcoats and caps, many 0! 
them with their feet tied up in gunny-sacks, thei 
hands blue with the cold, and their brows perspirins 


with the violence of their labor, they looked at th: 
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dogs, squatting on the back seats of these luxurious 
equipages, with eyes in which there was little humor. 
It was a curious juxtaposition of opposites; the de- 
graded man in the abjectness of his poverty; the 
elevated beast in the contentment of his luxury. 

I heard some people, the other day, talking of the 
friction between rich and poor in New York. One 
of them took a pessimistic, not to say tragic, view of 
the situation. He prophesied disastrous happenings, 
unless the condition of the poor was alleviated, or the 
extravagance of the rich made less open; taken from 
the public’s direct observation, where it was enraging 
and afflicting. He spoke of revolution, and said that 
it was within the bonds of possibility that some day 
the Vanderbilt and Astor palaces would be sacked by 
mobs. To hear a person talking this way of our 
peaceful and generous land was, to put it mildly, 
startling, and yet, thinking it over afterward, the 
memory of the snow-shovelers’ faces, as they looked 
at the pet dogs, came like a sort of confirmatory foot- 
note on the remarks of the pessimist. 

Where the New York rich are so stupid, are so 
lacking in what one might cali good taste, is in the 
way they rub their riches in. The intrusive impu- 
dence of their “slumming parties” is only part of it. 
Some girls and men I know told me of going across 
town to a picturesque East Side restaurant in auto- 
mobiles, the girls dressed as they would to go to 
dinner at Delmonico’s. Then they were surprised 
and enraged because the small boys of the neighbor- 
hood jeered at them, and adventurous ones threw 
stones from safe distances. They could not under- 
stand why this should be; why their automobiles and 
gay plumage should evoke resentment rather than the 
awed admiration they had probably expected. 

But most enraging of all to the poor must be those 
wretched pet dogs. Fortunately, the very poor don’t 
see them, for the canines’ public restaurants are 
confined to localities where the obscure and lowly are 
not in evidence. But what must be the feelings of 
the East Side mother who knows her children to be 
half-clad and ‘half-fed, when she looks at a squat, 
grim-visaged bulldog surveying life from the back 
seat of an automobile? Her children go in rags that 
hardly cover their bodies, while the bulldog, to whom 
nature has already given a hairy covering, wears a 
fur-lined coat made by a dogs’ tailor. Her children 
go with half-empty stomachs, while the bulldog has 


its appetite tempted with all manner of dogs’ dainties. 
Her children are to become the future men and 
women of the country, yet they are ill cared for, not 
wanted, and get little affection; while the bulldog is 
a domestic treasure, admired by hosts of friends, 
exercised by obsequious servants, and worshiped by 


an adoring mistress. 


If the East Side mother ever thought it all out and 
had a gift of lurid oratory, what a sensation she would 
make promulgating her views at a Socialist meeting 
or haranguine her sister East Side mothers from a 
soap-box on the street-corner. That the rich child 
can have all and the poor child nothing, is an edict 
as old as the world; centuries have broken in the 
poor child’s mother to an uncomplaining recognition 
of it. But when it comes to the dog having it all, 
with gold dishes and jeweled collars thrown in, it 
must be hard to bear. The thought that your baby 
may be dying from mal-nutrition and bad air, while 
another woman’s dog is being pampered in every 
canine whim, should breed the passions that make 


anarchists and revolutions. 


And apart from everything else, those women in 
their carriages do look such fools with their dogs. 
A dog is essentially an outdoor animal, a thing that 
runs and walks, the best companion in the world for 
a promenade. And to divert it from its normal life 
and ways, wrap it in foolish coverings, deck it with 
absurd ornaments, and make it sit up on the back 
seat of a carriage, is to render it as ridiculous as a 
self-respecting beast can be made. The dogs often 
look as if they felt it and were keenly mortified. Their 
owners are the only ones who really appear to regard 
the presence and get-up of the canine as a serious and 
creditable thing. They look solemnly complacent as 
they lean back on their cushions and survey the pass- 
ing throng with vague, indifferent eyes. Sometimes 
they are those wonderful old ladies, with bright pink 
cheeks, ripply red-brown hair, and improbably white 
noses. To see one of these lounging back in a sump- 
tuous victoria, with a shamefaced bull-terrier on the 
seat beside her trying to look indifferent to his checked 
overcoat and his gold collar, is to see a sight that 
would be delightfully funny if it were not also exceed- 
ingly exasperating and a little pitiful. 

From the San Francisco Argonaut. 


Blue Jay’s Chatter 


Dear Jenny: 
AND o’ Goshen! Jenny, if ever I heard 
L such talk as that which sometimes goes 
on in St. Louis street cars, may I be 
hung for a _ red-handed pirate. Did you ever 
get into a Chicago street car and note care- 
fully the cold storage manner that every man, woman 
and child adopts toward all his fellow creatures, even 
if he sits next his best friend? Not a word do either 
of them or any of them utter till they get off the car, 
and what’s more, they don’t even turn their heads or 
their eyes in the direction of their car neighbors. New 
York is the same and Boston, too. But St. Louis! 
Heaven save the mark! Started for Glen Echo the 
opening day, which was last Saturday and, before it 
escapes me, Jane, just plaster your right optic to’that 
country club. It's the coming place of the town, now 
you mark my words. First of all they’ve got a presi- 
dent, George S. McGrew, who is out of sight on club 
matters. He keeps that house and grounds right 
smack up to the dotted line, and there isn’t a finer 
plant of its kind in the West. Next, the club is on 
such an independent footing right now that they don’t 
have to take in everybody, simply because he has 
money, and discrimination isn’t a bad thing for club 
membership, as you know. And they’ve already enough 
real rich people on the list to make it bang up swell 
and desirable. 

Well, as I said, I got on that dinky car that runs 
way out from the Suburban garden, and as it was ear- 
ly in the aft, only a few people piled in, among them 
some men, all strangers to me, but they were headed 
for the club I could see, with golf sticks and that pros- 
perous look about them which bespeaks a shut-up of- 
fice on Saturday afternoons and a bank account like 
Adolphus Busch, One man, a little fellow with a 
beard and not much style to speak of, began the fun. 
I may also say that he continued and ended it as well, 
for nobody else had a show. He was the show, and 
a big one he made. One of these foreign travelers, 
Jane, who wants everybody to know it, by gum! I 
thought his breed of pups had really become extinct 
and pre-historic nowadays when most every third man 
and woman spends an occasional summer !n Europe, 
and those of us who can’t raise the price at least read 
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Now is the Season for Lawn and Porch 
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We a Full Assortment. 
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QUAINT and ARTISTIC 


URNITURE 


Unusual Offerings in Our Spring Selec- 
tions for the Parlor, Library, Dining- 
Room, Sleeping-Room, Hall and Den. 


Carpets, Draperies and Rugs 


SPRING STOCK IS NOW COMPLETE. 
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Washington 
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Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book 


Shaw-Walker Vertical 


Cases. 


File Systems. 


We are closing out some choice Dressers and 


Chiffoniers—Mahogany, Maple, 
Birch and Oak. 











over a steamship circular or two. Anyhow, we think 
we know things about the Bay of Naples and even the 
Sphinx is not altogether a stranger. So when this 
man began shooting off his brown mustache I sat back 
and wondered if they were refusing patients at St. 
Vincent’s nowadays. His conversation went some 
thing like this, Jane, darling: 

“By Jove, you know, I’ve traveled a good deal but 
I never saw anything like that before. Oh, yes, we 
went up the Nile eight or ten times and, of course, 
I’ve seen the Catacombs and a mummy is an old story, 
but this process in Palermo, it’s something, like petri- 
fying dead bodies in lime—in lime, now, isn’t that 
remarkable?” Hesitating assent from his two listen- 
ers, open-mouthed wonder from some Ferguson resi- 
dents across the aisle. 

“And, ’pon my soul! you know we went to Athens 
oh, yes, we saw 





yes, actually, and ’way up at Messina 
Messina—finest drive in the world up that long wind- 
ing hill—and when we got back to the town, By Jove! 
who should we see coming along the street but Mrs. 
Thompson!” (Ye gods! what ‘Lhompson?) “I tell 
you it’s mighty hard to get away from St. Louis peo- 
ple. They just actually cover about all the ground 
there is.” Rather more spirited assent from the two 
sufferers. Here was one thing they could grasp. “And 
it was here at Palermo that we saw the German Em- 
peror’s fleet in the harbor, lot of warships, fine big 
fellows you know—and By Jove! there’s where we 
bought those cheap oranges. And gentlemen, they 
produce the very finest oranges in the world at that 
place, the verv finest,” with emphasis as if he expected 
contradiction. He didn’t get it, oh no, nothing ex- 
cept a mild venture from one sufferer—‘Better than 
the Indian river fruits’—this with a tempered bravado 
that was pathetic to the rest of the car. We were 
glad he had seen Florida, anyhow. 


“Huh! nothing like ’em anywhere. And so cheap. 





Why, we bought twenty-seven—and the wicker basket 


—from a native for a france. That’s about twenty 


cents?” he explained carefully. The others nodded. 


They humored him. They had to. 

His loud rasping voice went complacently on. 

“Yes, I’ve traveled pretty near all over the world 
and I tell you the Mediterranean trip is just about 
the finest thing that can be offered,” settling back with 
huge contentment written all over him. “By the way, 
Ben’—this to one of the sufferers—‘‘you don’t actual- 
ly tell me that you’ve been home all winter?” ‘Ben’ 
blushed. I saw said blush behind his brown whiskers. 
Then he mumbled something about ten days at Hot 
Springs (!). But the speaker of the day paid no at- 
tention. He Lad just drawn a long breath and started 
in again when Daniel C. Nugent boarded the car at the 
Ferguson junction. 

“Hello, Henry,” Mr. 
“Glad you held this car for me,” sliding into the va- 
cant And Jane, as I live and have my being, 


the recital stopped. It stopped dead short. That world- 


Nugent called out genially. 
seat. 


renowned traveler never so much as opened his head 
the entire way out to the club. It’s a different thing 
when you get a seasoned globe-trotter like Mr. Nu- 
gent along side of you, and your stories have to pass 
muster before somebody who’s been there many times 
But I’d give the continent of Europe to know 
He ought to be made an ex- 


before. 
who “Henry” was. 


ample of. 
J 


oe 
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The Howard Blossoms are back from the South 
and maybe now they will see that their front lawn 
gets an occasional snave. The Blossom place out on 
Union avenue, Jenny, might easily be one of the very 
finest in the West End, with all those beautiful old 
trees and that noble expanse of lawn and terrace, but 
they never keep it mowed and it looks like a country 
summer season. People have 


pasture most of the 
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So come right here and you’ll be shown 
the most beautiful variety of right styles 


for gentlemen. Leave your order for one 
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queer ideas on the subject of grounds anyway. Di¢ 
you ever notice the front of the’ John Davis lot? 
They have removed the sod and planted that German 
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HAVE YOU A 


Hall Clock 





IN YOUR HOME? 


Would You like to have one? 
and see what we have to offer? 


Will you come 


They are on the Art Balcony. 
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days, 
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clocks. 
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father’s Clock.” 


There on the old stairway as it 
ticked off the seconds, minutes, hours, 
weeks, 
those, the happiest of our lives—child- 
hood—it became one of the hallowed 
memories of the home. 


Don’t you think your home should 
have one? 
“ modernized ” 
Their beauty appeals to taste 
and refinement, and we have them at 


prices from $55.00 to $510.00. 


treasured memories 
of the “Old Home”— 
none are more dear than 
those of the “Grand- 


months and years, of 


We will be pleased to show 
grandfather 
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ne myrtle clear across the front. It looks like thirty 


nts. Such horticultural effects may be all right for 


\ccomac street, but out in Westmoreland they are on 


he bum, distinctly. 


?, 
Ad 


Say, did you know all the Country Club girls are 
iding horseback without hats? Yes, it’s the spring 
id. Of course, they only do it out in the country, es- 


pecially on the roads around the club, but the other 


ay when I drove out to the Calhouns, I met Mrs. 


‘tto Mersman and the youngest Lee girl, Nellie 
racy, and Ethel Simpkins riding with Hugh Jones 

nd looking quite smart in a black hatless habit. 
Hugh hasn’t any habits at all—at least any bad 


nes, unless you except that cute little black mustache 


he has worn for a length of time that certainly must 
have covered any election bet he made on it. It makes 
him look about fifteen and a half, and I always want 
to invite him to play marbles with me when it comes 
my way. Hugh is a good gentle boy, though. He play- 
ed the deuce—I mean the Duke—in a play that Marie 
Peugnet got up last week for some unheard-of mis- 
sion or other. Marie would be so everlastingly nice 
and adorable if she just would let up a little on her 
interminable missions—well, anyhow, she got a swell 
aggregation of embryonic theatrical and society lights 
together and they ~ave the play—two sketches in 
fact—at the Woman’s Club. It went off in the usual 
style, all our set put in appearances, and nobody dared 


say a thing but compliments about the performers 





who were, besides Hugh Jones, Elizabeth Allen, ‘who 
is a niece of Mrs. t1d Robert and Mrs. Louis Chauve- 
net, and was educated in France and does French 
dramatics simply out of sight. She was the real-star 
and bore off as many honors as Lily Carr used to: do inp 
the old days of the St. Louis Amateur Club at the St, 
hotel. 
theatrical light,” also that raving beauty, Maria Taylor: 


Nicholas Carol West was another “leading 
You never saw Maria, I guess, .as’she only began to 
They are 
nieces of Miss Marian Lindsay, and naturally grad 


go about last winter, with her sister, Jane. 


daughters of Mrs. Jane Lindsav on Lindell, and 'até 
lovely girls. Maria is terribly popular, but Jane, while 
everybody likes her, hates society and never shows he’ 
pretty face at a tea or a reception. Maria has night: 
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black hair, dark pansy-blue eyes and a creamy com 
plexion that looks like satin. I’m awfully struck on 
her. So’s Griff McRee 
te 

Mrs. James Green, Mabel Green Thompson's moth 
er, died a week ago, after being ill all winter. Isn’t it 
a burning shame, Jane, that it seems to happen every 
time when people have loads of money and build gor- 
geous big houses with furniture made in Spain or 
something, that they have to up and die and leave it 
all for the children to fight over? Not that I believe 
the Green children will do anything of that sort, but 
it’s got to be the usual custom. Walter Thompson 
feels, I guess, tnat he’s coming into his own at last. 
Walter always did have a kind of sneaking fondness 
for the coin of the realm, along with some more of us. 
Besides Mabel there is only one other child, Jack, 
who married several years ago in New York State 
somewhere—a very pretty and lovely-mannered young 
matron, is Mrs. Jack Green. Everybody likes her. 
Last spring just after you sailed for Paris, Jane, and in 
the beginning of the Fair, Mrs, Jack’s relatives de- 
scended on us like the proverbial load of bricks. They 
were all large and impressive women who wore sim- 
ply slathers of diamonds and a new white lace dress 
every time they turned round. One of them, a cousin, 
I think, of Mrs. Green’s was named Alcott, and my 
stars! how she did splurge. Was a great chum of 
those New York State building “daisies,” Mrs. Nor- 
man E. Mack and Mrs.—oh, well, I can’t remember 
the others—and you don’t know ’em, anyway. 

Golly! But we did stand an awful lot last summer! 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

R 


- 
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Your pet club, the Mid-week Literary Society, had 
its election a few days ago and I must be sure to give 
you the whole list of new officers, for there are some 
remarkable changes. Mrs. Robert Atkinson was elect- 
ed president. I don’t know how in the world it ever 
happened, for that must mean the downing of all the 
old Fischel-Philip» N. Moore gang, but you will re- 
joice as much as I, Jane, dearest, since I know how 
greatly you admire Mrs. Atkinson. <A_ remarkable 
woman. Brainy, cultured, a positive literary genius 
who has long written the most profound papers the 
Wednesday Club ever produced, a genuine music en- 
thusiast, who knows the world of harmony down to the 
ground and can play anything—I don’t care how diff- 
cult, at sight on the piano—a keen critic, and the 
most broad-minded woman of tne world that the club 
contains—bar none. She and Jessie Ringen are going 
to Europe this summer together. 

What gets me is how that bunch ever mustered 
enough ginger to put up such a capable woman for 
president and then elect her. They've done noble for 
once in their dear literary club lives. 

One of the ubiquitous Taussig girls—I think it was 
Isabel—was made first vice, she’s awfully smart, Jane 
—they all are—if they’d only unbend a little more 
—and Mrs. Will Scudder is the second “vicious” per- 
son on the list. Mrs. Charles Gildehaus is one secre- 
tary and Miss Lilian Ernest, that: tall girl with the 
deep bass voice and the cleverest wit—she’s the only 
really funny woman in the club, I think—was made 
Elizabeth Moore was also put in for one 
You never saw Elizabeth, did 





treasurer, 
of the secretaryships. 
you? The papers played her up in great shape after 


the election as being the youngest child in the club, 
with a diploma from Wellesley or Vassar or some- 
where. Well, as you may have guessed, Elizabeth is 
Mrs. P. N. Moore’s daughter, and is following close 
in her esteemed mother’s club footprints. (No, I 
didn’t say she had a club foot, neither.) I had hopes 
for Elizabeth when she got out of college. She seem- 
ed real frisky and kind of like other girls—you know, 
but it’s no use. How could anybody live in that con- 
tinued and condensed club atmosphere all the time 
without becoming inoculated? Elizabeth is getting so 
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Opening of the 
New Thebes Bridge 


Across the Mississippi River April 18th gives the 
Cotton Belt Route a continuous, low grade line be- 
tween St. Louis and Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 
The track is 85-lb. and 75-lb. steel, newly laid. Road- 
bed is well ballasted. 

The completion of this latest improvement places 
the Cotton Belt in a strong position in St. Louis- 
Texas freight and passenger traffic, facilitating the 
further development of the immense lumber and agri- 
cultural resources of Arkansas and Northwest Louis- 
iana, and the fruit and truck industry. of Eastern 
Texas. Passenger schedules between St. Louis and 
the Southwest have been reduced an ‘hour, freight 
schedules five hours. 

The territory served by the Cotton Belt is rapidly 
settling up. New industries are finding desirable lo- 
cation along its rails, denuded timber lands are being 
cleared and put to cultivation—values are advancing. 
Those persons seeking new locations will find con- 
ditions in this territory ripe for a turn. Every con- 
sistent aid will be given by the company in promoting 
development work along its line. 

Cotton Belt trains leave St. Louis morning and even- 
ing, 9:30 a. m, and 9:32 p. m. Morning train carries 
buffet sleeper to Shreveport. Evening train carries 
sleeper to Texas. All trains have chair cars. 


Cotton Belt Route, 


909 Olive St., Union Station, 


























she doesn’t care whether her shirt waists fit or not— you don't stop at once you will just swell up and 
I'd have a fit myself if mine bulged the way hers do at _ bust!” Then, hoping that Dorothy was properly scared 
the belt line, and as for hats, the less said the better. she buttoned on a clean pinafore and sent the young 
Now, Jane, you know I never “rap” girls on their lady out to play. The next day mamma and Dorothy 
clothes when they can’t afford the best there is. But boarded a car for downtown. Presently a womai 
you know as well as I that this isn’t Elizabeth’s case, got on and took the seat across the aisle. Now, Jane, 
for the Moores are very well off indeed. Mrs. Moore dear, this woman really should not have been taking 
always wears nice gowns, but I’ve been waiting for her walks or her rides abroad—at that particular time 


three years for her to introduce her dressmaker to —at least not in the broad light of day, but anyhow. 
there she was and Dorothy spied her. In a half sec- 


* ond the imp was out of her seat and across the aisle. 
Planting herself directly in front of the woman, she 
began to giggle and to shake her finger in the woman's 
face, while she exclaimed in a voice loud enough t 
be heard clear down the car: 

“I know what you’s been doing! I know! |! 
know!” with more fiendish giggles and finger points. 

The woman began to turn red and green and al! 
the shades of the rainbow and mamma made a wil! 
and frenzied effort to grab Dorothy's skirts and haul 
her back. But no use. The imp of Satan went merri 
ly on, wiggling her little forefinger up and down 11 
front of the woman’s face and yelling gleefully, “Oh, 
I know all about what you’ve been doing. Mamma 
told me it would happen. You’ve been biting you: 
finger nails and now you're going to burst!” Terrible 
Guess that'll hold you for a while, hey 


Elizabeth. 


Jane, if you'll promise never, never to tell who 
told you this story, and never to repeat it to a living 
soul, anyhow, you shall hear it. But it’s naughty, 
awful, awful naughty. Get out your best bottle of 
salts and prepare to be shocked. Mrs.—well, think [ 
won’t mention names, because she might get to hear 
of it and the brat gives her enough trouble anyway. 
Talk about the traditional enfant terrible! She wasn’t 
in it with this kid who is seven years old and keeps 
Mrs. A., her mother, in scalding hot water constantly. 
The kid bites her nails the worst way, and so when a 
few days ago Mrs. A. took a look at her darling 
daughter’s hands and found them in a more shocking 
condition than they’d ever been, she just lost all pa- 
tience and exclaimed: 

“Now, see here Dorothy, you just must stop biting tableau. 
your nails. Do you know what will happen to you if Janey? 
you don’t? Well,” with uplifted hand and shaking Yours with unlimited confectionery, 
head to convey the right and emphatic potency, “if Bivue Jay. 
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MUSIC 
Galloway's Last Apollo. 

Charles Galloway set a terrific pace 
for his successor at the Apollo Club’s 
oncert Monday night. He fairly hyp- 
notized the boys, and in a_ beautiful 
number—a “Bugle Song’—by Arthur 
Foote, made them do the best work that 
they have ever done, work of a caliber 
that they seemed incapable of doing. 
The offensive quality of tone in which 
this club is so proficient was almost 
wholly absent, and in the soft passages 
this usually husky vinous sound was 
transformed into a clean, round and 
eenuinely beautiful tone. Galloway’s 
phrasing, shading, his impressive pauses, 
and the wonderfully precise attacks he 
secured were immensely effective and 
quite stirred the apathetic audience. 
Charles Galloway is a remarkable mu- 
sician, far too profound and too serious 
to find his work with the shallow Apollo 
congenial. He turns (with a sigh of 
relief, no doubt) from the fatuous “la 
la’s’’ of a male chorus to the serious 
study of canon and fugue, and in the 
atmosphere of the highest musical art in 
which he will spend the next twelve 
months, will forget his soft adventures 
in a Middle West musical boudoir. 

Unfortunately for the Apollo, no di- 
rector, with the best will and the high- 
est skill in the world, can make vocal 
the voices of some members of their 
club, and when “the boys” attack one 
of their favorite marches or waltzes they 
revel and riot in noise, unmindful of 
the imminent danger to their own blood- 
vessels as well as of the tortured tym- 
pani of their auditory. A capital plan 
for the Apollo to follow now would be 
to have a good, old-fashioned spring 
house-cleaning and cast out some crack- 
ed crockery voices and brush away some 
be-cobwebbed tenors. 

The soloists at this concert were Giu- 
seppi Campanari and Louise Homer, 
Signor Campanari’s singing of the pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci” was the most char- 
acterless performance this erst-artist 
ever attained here. He has lost quality 
and his voice has suffered in volume 
since he was last ‘heard here. That the 
explosive operatic method is irrecon- 
cilable to the concert platform, where, 
deprived of the assistance of action and 
scenery, the finest nuances of interpreta- 
tive art are essential, he amply demon- 
strated in the cantabile passages of his 
first number. In the hackneyed “Torea- 
dor Song” and the bombastic “Figaro 
\ria,” he was much more sardonically 
at ease, if by the grossest exaggeration 
Signor Campanari could be said to be 
at ease at any time, before a concert 
audience. Contrasted with Mme. Ho- 
mer’s charming and graceful stage de- 
portment, he was as the pot-boy door- 
tender at the shrine of Apollo to Juno 
herself. 

Mme. Homer’s work, always an in- 
tellectual delight, was only marred by 
the persistency with which she sang 
numbers that carried her above the cello- 
like quality of her low and middle voice 
into those caliopic upper tones that are 
confessedly “made.” This splendid con 
tralto displayed bravura and dramatic 
feeling in the scene from “Le Prophete” 
ind, with the aforementioned reserva- 
tion, rare beauty and power. She sang 
later a groun of songs in which the art 
required to bring them to the point of 
perfection demonstrated by her enun- 
ciation, phrasing, tone coloring and shad- 
ing was completely concealed by the 
spontaneity, freshness and natural charm 
ot her delivery. 


Ad 


Strauss Song Recital. 

\ programme of songs by one com- 
hoser—and that Richard Strauss—sung 
hy one singer—a semi-amateur—does not 
promise to be an altogether joyful occa- 
ion, but this recital, given by Mrs. Max 
\aufman, with the assistance of Mrs. 
riegshaber at the piano, proved to be 
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excedingly pleasant and interesting. 

Mrs. Kaufman is a singer of much 
refinement and_ intelligence, with a 
smooth, highly cultivated and colorful 
contralto voice. Her best work was 
done in an unusually taxing song, enti- 
tled “Befreit,” which revealed more fully 
than any number the charming qualities 
of Mrs. Kaufman’s work. 

PrerRE Marreau. 
fe of of 
LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
BAY STATE BUCKET-SHOP LAW, 
Boston, Apr. 25th, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mrrror: 

I read in the Mirror some time ago 
some comment upon the fact that you 
had in your town the biggest bucket-shop 
in the United States. Then I read in 
one of the dailies that there was being 
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fixed up an arrangement between that 
concern and your State authorities that 
would enable the bucket-shop to run, 
though it clearly does not deal in legiti- 
mate trades in grain, stocks, bonds or 
cotton. 

On April 21st the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives passed to en- 
grossment the Anti-Bucket-Shop bill, 
which prohibits speculation in stocks on 














margins. The bill had already passed 
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R. G G. CORSETS 


7 who prefer to be in the front 

ranks of fashion are buying the R. 
& G. Corsets this spring, as they are the 
only ready-to-wear Corsets that give the de- 
fined waist line demanded by fashion. They 
vary from the old “straight-front’”’ model to 
the tapering shapeliness, so much to be de- 
sired. We carry a full line of sizes and 
styles in high and low busts. 


Every R. & G. Corset is guaranteed. 
Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 


(Second Floor—Seventh Street.) 














the Senate, but Representative Taft of !§ 








Worcester succeeded in having an 
amendment attached broadening the 
scope of the bill so that it now includes 
all concerns that do a stock trading bus- 
iness. The measure will now have to go 
to the Senate again for concurrence be- 
fore it is sent to Governor Douglas. If 
the bill becomes a law it will put a lot 
of concerns out of business in this 
State. 

The bill provides that any corpora- 
tion, co-partnership or individual making 
a wager on the future price of stocks or 
property of any description shall be fined 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not less than 
a vear or both. 

The terms “wager” and “bet” include 
any contract to buy or sell stocks or 
property, where both parties agree that 
such contract is to be settled by payment 
of differences and without the comple- 
tion of sale or purchase of the stocks. 
The owner or lessee of a building used 
for such purposes, with his knowledge, 
will be fined $500 or imprisoned for not 
more than six months, or both. 

This measure should interest St. 
Louisans who believe their “world’s 
ereatest bucket-shop” is an evil institu- 
tion. Bucket-shops are fought by the big 
stock exchanges in New York and Chi- 
cago. It seems strange that your influ- 
ential Merchants’ Exchange should not 
stamp out its great illegitimate rival, 
with its leased wires and its hundreds 
of branches in the States tributary in a 
commercial way to St. Louis. 

Respectfully, 
Sot. J. Dopp. 
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LOCAL SUMMER RESORT 
The lowest temperature and rates in 
St. Louis at Monticello Hotel. Young 
men and families a specialty. 
¢, ?. 
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DEVOTED HOUSEKEEPERS 


If your walls and ceilings are stained 
and spotted you can easily remedy them 
with the aid of a little paint. Occiden- 
tal Interior Enamel will work wonders 
on them, and leave a beautiful finish. 
We can show you many suitable shades, 


New System of 
Furniture Display 


Pigs gpewtscns in some forms are odious, but 
in commercial life—particularly in furni- 
ture, they constitute the only real method 
of showing the superiority of one line over anoth- 
er. No one who has anything to lose invites com- 
parisons. One who has everything to gain invites 
them persistently. 
For over sixty years we have succeeded by com- 
parisons. Look through our newly arranged 
house,—the way we have of showing our goods 
is different and far superior to all former methods. 
Each matched set has its pieces grouped in one 





room. 
the convenient clothes closet for men and women 


The Dressing Chest is but $35.00, 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 











and will cheerfully give you color cards 





and prices if you will call. 
Piatr & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 
620 Franklin Avenue. 
he fe of 
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“Miss Bliggins is very self-conscious, 
is she not?” “Yes. When some one 
made a remark about a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing she took it as a reflection on 








Good & Wall, Phone, Forest 2810. 


HIGH-CLASS 


LADIES’ TAILORS anp 
LADIES’ TAILORING COLLEGE, 
4432-84 OLIVE STREET. 








her Persian lamb coat.”—Evx, 
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AT THE PLAY 


Raymond Hitchcock is certainly 


funny man. his quite independent 
of the lines of “The Yankee Consul” in 
which he appears this week at the Olym 
pic. He doesn’t even have to say any 
thing to be funny. ‘The look of him, 
even in repose, without a grimace, is 
comical. And his deliberateness ac- 


centuates the witty and humorous merit 
of the lines he has to say, while his 
singing is the most captivating thing of 
the sort that ever was attempted with 
out any particular regard for music. 
Eva Davenport is quite as funny as 
Hitchcock, and the two together are an 
excruciating team. The actress is more 
of a humorous reality every time we see 
her. Her ponderosity is so at variance 
with her volatility and effervescence 
that the outlandish combination is al 
most a miraculous appeal to our risibil- 
ities. 

The really truly Yankeeness of the 
show is a great charm. It has just the 
proper proportion of slangy niftiness 
to appeal to the intelligent who are not 
above being in touch with the talk 
of the man in the street. 

As for the music—it’s hum-able and 
of a higher class, that is, its reminis 
cences are of a better repertoire of oper- 
atic composition than most contempo 
rary concoctions of the comic opera or- 
der, There’s a refinement of Robyn 
as compared with Kerker, let us say, 
just as there is a delicacy of Blossom 
as contrasted with George Ade in dia- 
lect. 

“The Yankee Counsel” is a_ bully 
good show. It is funny without being 
idiotic. It is, in its way, an effective 
critical satire of much force. And one 
goes away from it feeling the better for 
the purifving tonic effect of laughter 
and music combined. 

: 


7 
. 


There are fifty-eight pretty show 
girls in “The Earl and the Girl” at the 
Garrick. 

There are at least six good songs to 
be heard and carried home in the head. 

There are some jokes that are so old 
they are good, some of ’em so awful 
that they make “the worm turn” in the 
chestnut. 

Amelia Summerville is “the merry 
little mountain maid” of Dixey’s heyday, 
only much different. Georgia Caine is 
vary attractive, and Violet Holls and 














Cut a Notch Here! 


The notched waistcoat 
is “it,” The vest, with the 
upside-down V_ opening 
at bottom, is the “go,” 
Have an extra one or two 
made-for-yvou by MacCar- 
thy-Evans from a finely- 
woven French gray - silk- 
mixed or new figured 
white, soap-boiled washa- 
ble vesting. 

"Bout $8 would be the 
price. 











MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co. 


816-820 OLIVE STREET, 
Where the Post Office is opposite, and in 








which are Phones Main 2647 and B 300. 
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Minnie Mathot are individually asser- 
tive in their roles. 

\lexander Clarke, W. M. Armstrong, 
Dick Temple and Frank Lavarnie are 
not quite swamped by the girl exhibit 
which is saying much for their resist- 
ing power, 

The show merits all the approval be- 
stowed upon it in last week's issue of 
this paper, 

J 


ye 


The show at the Grand this week is 
Texas,’ It's a border drama, and 
quite an interesting one, well presented 
to the tastes of the patrons of the house. 
It reminds one strongly of Owen Wes- 
ter’s “The Virginian.” The acting is 
quite as good, generally speaking, as 
that of the company in the higher priced 
show referred to earlier in the season. 

Ld 

“Vivian’s Papas” is a very sprightly 
show at the Imperial. It is Frenchy, 
with a broader edge, perhaps, than it 
had when put on before for the clien- 
tele at a more exclusive house, but it 
“tells” immensely, rendered as it is by 
a company of much even excellence, 
and evident delight in its work. 


“ 


“Cherry Blossoms” hold the stage at: 


the Standard. The blossoms fall off 
in the mix up. and the cherry savors a 
strong vaudeville cocktail of the Stan- 
dard quality. 

Coming Attractions. 

Forest Park Highlands proved its 
popularity as a first-class summer resort 
by opening last Sunday afternoon to the 
largest attendance in its history. There 
was nothing “dry” about the place save 
the bar. Everything else moved along 
at a merry clip, especially Colonel Hop- 
kins’ vaudeville spread in the big audi- 
torium. Every act was a winner, and 
especiallv that of the dashing little Ame- 
ta, a new mirror dancer, who has turned 
up to take honors away from Papinta; 
Sam Du Vries, with his startling illu- 
sions; McCue and Cahill, who are sev- 
eral notches above the average summer 
garden vocalists; Zoe Matthews, who is 
a favorite at the Highlands, and made 
more than good with her new finery and 
ballads, just as new; and the Monkeys, 
whom Mr. Jinks has trained to the limit 
of conception. There will be, as usual, 
an entirely new bill everv week, the 
change taking place at the Sunday mat- 
inee. For next Sunday Colonel Hop- 
kins has engaged a fine bunch of talent, 
headed by the charming Ballerini, a 
premiere danseuse; that good musical 
organization, Bimm Boom, Brrr; the La 
Vine Cimeron Trio: Halley and Meely, 
blackface comedians, and_ that little 
bunch of cleverness, Baby Lund, who 
has not been seen in St. Louis in several 


years, 
of 


“The College Widow,” by George Ade, 
has never been seen here, but the attrac- 
tion at the Olympic next week will be 
a burlesque of that popular comedy by 
Joe Weber’s All-Star Stock Company. 
The burlesque is called “The College 
Widower.” It will be put on to wind 
up the Olympic season. Joe Weber is 
the ex-partner of Lew Field. Together 
they made a great success with bur- 
lesques in New York, and Weber, on 
his own hook, is continuing that suc- 
cess. The Weber company will also 
present “Higgeldy-Piggeldy,” an excru- 
ciatingly farcical. what-is-it. Weber has 
a splendid bunch of talent to present 
this fine, new, double bill. The names 
are enough to fill the house. The prin- 
cipals are: Marie Dressler, the premier 
burlesque comedienne of the American 
stage; Trixie Friganza, Aubrey Bouci- 
cault, Sam Collins, Charles A. Bigelow, 
Bonnie Maginn and May McKenzie. 
this means a hot finish of the Olympic’s 
season, sure enough. 

ote 

“Wane” at the Garrick, beginning next 
Sunday night, will be an interesting re- 
vival. There couldn’t be any “Wang,” 
of course, without De Wolff Hopper, 
and we all remember it and him as a 
combination of singularly pleasant 





ARTISTIC 





Diamond Jewelry and 


Silverware 





A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


310 North Sixth. 

















LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
& 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 


Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


ad 


Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 




















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING, 


S19 
LOCUST 








IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO You 







TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


























MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANnaGeER, 
FORMERLY OF MISSOURI ATHLETIC CLUB. 


N. E. cor. 7TH anv Locusr Srs. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























“Dustless Method” 


shortens the time of the house cleaning period as 
well as removing the unpleasant features of the 
house cleaning, but it doesn’t do it at the expense 
of thoroughness—or at the expense of the furniture— 
or at the expense of your purse, for the “Dustless 
Method” costs no more than the dusty, dirty, carpet- 
tearing, furniture-breaking, bare-floors-for-a-month- 
way. 

We will send one of our representatives to call on 
you with estimates and further informatioa any 
time you wish. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO. 
Both Phones. 3933 Olive Street. 





Air Took Broom and 
Duster in Hand, 
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The Schuberts put it on in good 


charm. 
hape, rich scenery, new costumes, a big 


ompany of seventy people. In the cast, 
resides Hopper, will be Marguerite 
Clark, worthy successor to the bright 
ind beautiful actresses who have been 
the leading lady before; Frank Casey, 
who suceceds, and succeeds in succeed- 
ing, the funny Klein; Frances Carrier, 
Sabry D’Orsell, Mabelle Rowland, Win- 
some Gillette. The chorus is numerous, 
shapely, singful, well-drilled and splen- 
did of attire. There'll be two delightful 
weeks of “Wang.” 

oa 

At the Imperial next week the play 
will be “Dora Thorne,” after the fa- 
mous novel of that name, a story that 
is a sort of second “East Lynne” in 
popularity. A strong company will 
present the play with all its stress and 


pathos, 
of 


The Grand contingent will revel in 
the melodramatic social economics of 
“His Last Dollar’ next week. The play 
has a strong, if crude, appeal to sympa- 
thy with heroism and suffering, lighted 
up with broad — flashes. 


Next week at the Standard—‘Thor- 
oughbreds.” The word is full of mean- 


ing to Standard patrons. 
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A GREAT CONSOLIDATION 


By the merger of the American Ex- 
change National Bank and the Mechan- 
ics’ National Bank under the style of 
the Mechanics’-American National 
Bank, the financial world of St. Louis 
and the great Southwest gains an insti- 
{ution of surpassing importance. Both 
the component parts of this new aggre- 
gation of capital and financial and com- 
mercial influence have for years wielded 
a power for progress in this part of the 
country. That aside from personal con- 
siderations the new combination is a 
strong One two eloquent sets of figures— 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $2,500,000— 
fully attest. Of wider active range than 
these figures, is the concrete experience 
of the men behind them: Walker Hill, 
H. P. Hilliard, W. J. Kinsella, Ephron 
Catlin, L. A. Battaile, J. S. Calfee, J. A. 
Berninghaus, G. M, Trumbo, George D. 
Barnard, William E. Becktold, Paul 
Brown, H.. H. Culver, A. H. Duncan,, 
Henry Gehner, Morris Glaser, James 
Green, Joseph M. Hayes, R. M. Hub- 
bard, R. R. Hutchinson, Jackson John- 
son, C. G. Knox, Sam M. Kennard, A. 
B. Lambert, J. B, C. Lucas, H. F. Lan- 
genberg, James Y. Lockwood, Hugh 
McKittrick, George A. Meyer, Henry 
Nicolaus, F. R. Rice, M. Schoenberg, 
James D. Street and H. B. Spencer. 
(his is a roster of business probity, 
progress and perspicacity to conjure 
with. The personnel of the associated 
management has been aptly chosen. 
here have been promotions actuated by 
fitness only. Names that were prominent 
officially under the successful individual 
regime are again seen in the associated 
Management. 

The Mechanics’-American National 
Bank’s profit accofint must already be 
credited with a great and entirely proper 
profit in the economics of the amalga- 
mation which culminated on May 1 in 
ihrowing open the doors of the new 
\lechanics’-American National Bank 
ulding to the depositors of both the 
hanks and the general public, a large 
part of which has already signified its 
desire to turn its business over to the 
new bank, 

Glancing at the names printed else- 
‘here, it will be seen that the men now 

intly active in furthering the new in- 
itution reoresent general rather than 
pecial commercial concerns. There is 

» hazard in the view that the bank will 

as popular as it is already solid. Both 

e component parts were popular in the 
«st acceptation of the term. No busi- 

SS proposition consistent with safe and 

nservative banking in all departments 
| banking so-called was ever refused 


THE 


support by either the bank over which 
President R. R. Hutchinson so long pre- 
sided, or the well-known Broadway in- 
stitution, which has consistently and 
largely progressed these many years un- 
der the presidency of Mr. Walker Hill. 
Again, it is safe to say that the merged 
concerns will not depart from the lines 
on which they separately gained the con- 
fidence and respect of so large a part 
of the business and banking community 
of the great Southwest. And now that 
the time has arrived when St. Louis is 
becoming more and more an independent 
financial center, independent of New 
York and London, dependent only on 
the illimitable resources, present and 
prospective, of the richest country on 
the globe—that part tributary to the city 
of St. Louis—it is assured that two 
banks once separately identified with 
the advancement, commercial and finan- 
cial, of that vast field, will, acting as 
one, pre-empt for themselves, with all 
the speed consistent with proper growth, 
a very large part of that domain. 

The official utterances of the consoli- 
dated banks have not, in terms, said or 
implied as much as can here be safely 
prognosticated for them. What they 
gave forth was to the effect that all the 
depositors of both banks would receive 
better facilities than could have been 
tendered in former years; the young and 
aggressive management resulting from 
the merger and the new cautious and 
intelligent board of directors being a 
guarantee of capable and alert control. 
The most courteous treatment and the 
best attention which it is the new bank’s 
power to give are promised. It will be 
noticed that no, direct bid is made for 
the access of big depositors or corpora- 
tions, the bank being handsomely repre- 
sented in this respect already. An offer 
is made to the smaller depositors, the 
smaller firms without a large representa- 
tion of whom no bank in a big banking 
center like St. Louis can hope to keep 
up its popularity. The Mechanics- 
American National Bank is situated at 
the northwest corner of Broadway and 
Locust street, at one of the poles of the 
great department store and retail sec- 
tion, at a point along the city’s widest 
diameter, where the current of business 
throbs unceasingly and where mere loca- 
tion means constant profit. Mr. Hill 
and his associates have here in many 
respects the handsomest banking-rooms 
in St. Louis, apartments that certainly 
can take supreme pre-eminence in ele- 
gance if such an end is sought for by 
the management. The new bank occu- 
pies the entire first floor of a building 
fronting on two streets that twenty-five 
years ago was one of the architectural 
show-places of St. Louis, and which 
succeeding decades of more ambitious 
building have not been able to dispos- 
sess in rank. On the banking-floor and 
the handsome rooms beneath comfort- 
able and modernlv-appointed working 
space has been provided for over two 
hundred employes, as well as arrange- 
ments made in other parts of the build- 
ing for expansion. It is already a mat- 
ter of current business news that the 
consolidation has met with the amplest 
anproval, of the business community, the 
old depositors, almost to the last ac- 
count, remaining true to their former 
allegiances, and hundreds of firms and 
individuals taking the consolidation as 
a long-awaited cue to effect alliances 
affording opportunity for advantages 
which it is the purpose of the New 
Mechanics-American National Bank lib- 
erally to extend. 
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MUCH ADO UNNECESSARY 


The odd jobs of painting you need 
done about your home are not of neces- 
sity bugbears, and they can easily be 
disposed of. We make paints for ev- 
ery purpose, and will be glad to give 
you information and quote prices on 
whatever you may need. 

Call for color cards. 

Pratr & THORNBURGH Paint Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
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Does this store claim so much for its superior clothes; let us 


explain it for what it is— 


We are the first house in America to depart from the custom- 


ary methods of offering 
the 


place orders for them. 


ready-made _ by manufacturers for 


From the outset we go about it 


ready-made clothes — which 


any 


radically 


are 


retailer who may 


different, keeping 


ever before us our purpose to eliminate the characteristics of 


ready-made clothes. 


THE FABRICS— 


Are custom woolens of our own selections of qualities and pat- 


terns exclusive and never employed by manufacturers of ready- 


made garments. 


OUR MODELS— 


Are reproductions of the accepted fashions introduced by Lon- 


don and New York designers of fashionable clothes. 


THE TAILORING— 


Is to our order, embodying careful construction by trained special! 


tailors, according to our requirements. 


THE RESULTS— 


Faultless draping, which is the character—exclusive 


patterns, 


which is the tone—finest workmanship, which illustrates refine- 


ment; 


which artist tailors must charge high prices. 





Our prices 


giving garments average tailors cannot equal—and for 


fashionable suits, $35, $30, $25, $18 and $15. 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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HOPKINS’ 


Reserved Seats Extra, 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


ANNUAL BENEFIT 


ST. LOUIS POLICE RELIEF ASS’N 


Week Commencing Sunday Matinee, June 4th, 1905 


Entertainment Purnished by the 


AMUSEMENT COMPANY 
Tickets $1.00—Admit Two 


25 Cents Each Person. 














ZELLER BROS. 


Our Creams Can’t Be Bea> 


CATERING 
COMPANY 





Telephone Connections 
Estimates Furnished 


ICE CREAM anv FRUIT ICES 








A SPECIALTY 








4701-4703 McPHERSON AVE, 
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GARRICK 


ALL THIS WEEK, including, Wednesday, 
|Friday and Saturday Matinees: Sam S. Shu- 
bert’s famous international Musical comedy: 


THE EARL AND THE GIRL 


Cast of thirty—Sixty Casino Show-Girls. 
Magnificent Scenery and Costumes. 
Coming Sunday Night, May 7, America’s lead- 
ing operatic comedian, DE WOLF HOPPER, 

in a gorgeous revival of his greatest success 


WANG 
-¢ SLT MPie... 


NEXT WEEK 








THIS WEEK J W b : 

oe eper Ss 
Hitchcock 
—. All-Star 

Stock Company in 

The Yankee Higgledy-Piggledy 

AND 
Consul The College Widower 
Reg. Matinee Saturday. Reserved Seats Thurs. 





Tenth and Pine 
25c Daily Matinees 
Nights, 


I m p eria Best Seats, 50c 


THIS WEEK 


Caroline «VIVIAN’S PAPAS.” 


Hull in 
Next Sunday Mat.—*DORA THORNE.” 








ST. LOUIS’ 
(i RAN MOST POPULAR 
THEATER. 
Mati Wed day and Satarday—25c 
and 50c. Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1 
THIS WEEK 
Broadhurst and Curries’ Beautifn) Play, 


TEXAS 


A Romance of the Southern Plains. 
Next Sunday Mat.—David Higgins in ‘“‘His Last 
Har.’” 


STANDARD) 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. | 


THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK | 
| 











THE THE | 
CHERRY THOROUGH -| 
BLOSSOMS BREDS | 


RACES 


UNION TRACK 


Natural Bridge Road and Union Ave. 
8@°TAKE SUBURBAN CARS-@a 


SIX OR MORE RACES DAILY 
Contests by High-Class Horses. 
First Race 2:45 P. M. 


AMERICAN RACING ASSOCIATION. 











choen’s 
Orchestra 


House Phone— 
Office—Odeon, Room T. K. Delmar 864 
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| 513 PINE ST. 7 
<ST. LOUIS=# 
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ANACREONTIC 
BY GEN. WM. HAINES LYTLE. 
(Reprinted by Request.) 


Nay, frown not, fairest; chide no more, © 


Nor blame the blushing wine; 
Its fiery kiss is innocent, 
When thrills the pulse with thine. 
So leave the goblet in my hand, 
But veil thy glances bright, 
Lest wine and beauty mingling 
Should wreck my soul to-night. 


Then, Ida, to the ancient rim 
In sculptured beauty rare, 

Bow down thy red-arched lip and quaff 
The wine that conquers care; 

Or breathe upon the shining cup 
Till that its perfume be 

Sweet as the scent of orange groves 
Upon some tropic sea. 


And while thy fingers idly stray 
In dalliance o’er the lyre, 

Sing to me, love, some rare old song 
That gushed from heart of fire— 
Song such as Grecian phalanx hymned 

When freedom’s field was won, 
And Persia’s glory faded with 
The light at Marathon, 


Sing till the shouts of armed men 
Ring bravely out once more: 

Sing till again the ghost-white tents 
Shine. on the moonlit shore; 

Bid from their melancholy graves 
The buried hopes to start, 

I knew ere many a storm had swept 
The dewdrops from my heart. 


Sing t’ “9 mem’ries of the past, 
My - all follow thee, 
It’s b depths re-echoing 
Th us minstrelsy ; 
And as ild vibrations hang 
Enfee in the air, 
V'll drink, chy white arms round me, 
love, 
The wine that conquers care. 
+} Oo } 


SHAVED WHILE HE SLEPT 


“My first day in India,” said the tour- 
ist, “I was surprised when I awoke in 
the morning to feel how smooth my 
face was. 

“*By Jove,’ I said, ‘how slowly my 
beard grew yesterday. I hardly need 
to shave to-day.’ 

“Tt is, however, a matter of religion 
with me to shave every morning, and so 
I bade the native servant, a man provid- 
ed by my host, to fetch my shaving 
things. The native smiled. 

“*But you are already shaved, sir,’ he 
said. 

“*Already shaved?’ said I. 

“*Ves, sir, he answered. “I shaved 
you while you slept. That is the custom 
here.’ 

“T found that he was right. I found 
that in India these wonderful native ser- 
vants shave their masters in bed every 
morning without waking them. 

“All through my stay in India I was 
shaved like that. It was almost enough 
to keep me in that hot and_ horrid 
country forever.”—Louisville Courter- 
Journal. 


bb 
A FIRST INTENTION 


Is often the best one after all. If 
you have decided that your floors need 
painting do not delay, but finish them 
at once and they will be easier to do 
and will save considerable toil. Glos- 
sene for front rooms and halls and Oc- 
cidental Floor Paint for kitchens will 
give the best results. 

Ask for color cards and prices. 

PLatr & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
?. 


2. 
of — 


“You say your late uncle was an ec- 
centric old fellow. Do you think he was 
insane?” “T don’t know—the will hasn't 
been read yet.’—Cleveland Leader. 








Wedding Gifts 


Art Novelties of all Sorts and Descriptions 
Newest Ideas 


Dresden China, Old Delft China, Rosenburg 
‘China, Brasses, Pictures, Bronze, etc. Most 
appropriate for wedding gifts. w w 


Various novelties of late importation; 


unique, ornamental, practical. 


In addition we are showing reproductions of 
old Colonial Mahogany Furniture, French 
Work Tables, Gothic Chairs, English Car- 
ved Chairs and Benches # Ce w 

Most of these articles are individual pieces 
-—-none will be duplicated. 
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Carmen 











The Powder for Brunettes. 
The Powder that Sticks! 


Carmen Powder is the most perfect beautifier that money, science 
and skill can produce. 

Carmen Powder makes and keeps the skin soft and beautiful. 

Carmen Face Powder is made of the purest and most expensive 
ingredients and is wonderfully prepared by an elaborate process, so 
as to peculiarly suit the brunette complexion; the skin of brunettes 
being different from that of blondes in important particulars. 

Carmen Powder, no matter how carelessly applied, does not 
“show powder,” as all other powders do when applied to brunette 
complexions. Carmen Powder blends and produces a soft and 
velvety effect of indescribable beauty. 

Carmen Powder sticks, no matter if it is in the heated hall room 
or in the sun and wind. No “touching up” is ever necessary. This 
product is far superior to anything made, and if you will use it 
regularly you will find that the beauty of your complexion will be 
commented upon. } 

Unlike many powders, Carmen is not only a great aid to beauty, 
but it is of wonderful benefit to the skin, imparting that clear, 
healthy look which indicates so surely a knowledge of the higher 
refinement of life. 

Made in four tints—cream, flesh, pink and white. 

Carmen Powder is for sale by most druggists, though some 
druggists, not having it, may offer you a substitute. Do not accept 
it! There is no substitute for the genuine Carmen Powder~no 
other powder will do what Carmen will. 


THE PRICEIS 5(QJC The Box. 


—MADE BY— 





STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























Te =a. 7 
'SUMMER < 
CRUISES 


During June, Futy and August 


To NORWAY 
To th NORTH CAPE 
and SPITZBERGEN 
AG pr ORKNEY and 
NORWAY, and ICELAND 
Around the British Isles 


To the EHncipel Seaside Resorts of 
GE. GLAND, BELGIUM, 
SPAIN FRANCE, and ‘HOLLAND, 
by the Twin-Screw Steamers “PRIN: 
ZESSIN VICTORIA Loren one” 
“HAMBURG,” and “MET: 


For itineraries, rates, om apply 

















\. HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


‘ 901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, 
or any local agent. 
(a _, 


St. Louis’ Leading 
ee Store. 























"When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


SIONSTS 


EAN EDN a 
ROR SS >i 


SS 





ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
716 OLIVER STREET 
_ ST. LouIs 


MWSsC 


2 


SRS 
sie NOs 


12 | EIGHTEEN OTHER STORES 8 SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 








>) IS NY 


SOS era 








Veach, $1.20; 
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k “The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


The Hamilto 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the cit 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms sing’ e 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptions a spec ialty. Bowling, billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 

rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mgr. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
Isidro, Austin, $1.20; Pardners, 
Little Stories of Court- 


hip, Cutting, $1; Fond Adventures, 


llewlett, $1.20; Mr. Pennycook’s Boy, 


ell, $1; My Own Story, Caleb Powers, 
51.20; The Worsted Man, Bangs, 50c. 
\ complete stock of standard and pop- 
lar fiction at Jett’s Book Store, 806 


Olive street. 





Messrs. Good and Wall, Ladies’ Tai- 
irs, have removed to their new and 
egant quarters at 4432-34 Olive street, 
here they have also added a strictly 
st-class ladies’ tailoring college. The 
ntlemen in mention have had a long 
perience with other colleges and will 
pleased to meet any of our lady read- 


S. 


THE 


KEEPING THE FURS 


A resourceful friend of mine, who is 
a famous housekeeper, uses old linen 
sheets for wrapping the furs before 
placing them in box or barrel. Sheets 


are selected that are too old and thin 
for other use, and they are kept for 
this purpose from year to year, as they 
would not be fit to use on the beds af- 
ter their summer service in fur storing, 
especially if oil of cedar is used as a 
moth preventive. She saturates small 
balls of cotton batting with the oil of 
cedar, and pins them to the sheets in 
which the furs are to be wrapped. It 
is almost impossible to confine the oil 
to the batting, however, and the sheets 
will come from the storeroom badly 
stained. Many object to the very use- 
ful oil of cedar because of its strong 
odor; but those who have tested it find 
that the odor soon passes off after the 
furs are taken from the storeroom. In 
fact, it does not cling to them after thor- 
ough ventilation half as long as the 
odor of camnhor and many other pre- 
ventives. Sheets of newspaper are of- 
ten more highly recommend than cot- 
ton or linen sheets for wrapping ex- 
pensive furs before storing them, as 
there is something about the printer’s 
ink that proves disagreeable to the 
moths. The sheets must be especially 
prepared for this purpose, however. In 
order to wrap the large fur securely, 
the newspapers must be pasted to form 
sheets of the rieht size, and this past- 
ing must be so firm that no cracks 
through which a moth may find a chance 
to enter will be left. It is best to pro- 
vide two or three newspaper sheets for 
each siece of fur. 

Large, tough narer bags will be the 
best receptacle for small capes and neck 
pieces. Several of these—wrapped sep- 
arately in newspaper as an extra pre- 
caution—may be placed in one bag if 
the large, strong bags such as are used 
bv butchers may be secured. 

If any of the usual moth preventives 
are used in connection with the thor- 
ough wrappings, it will be unwise to 
have them come in contact with the 
fur. Although few will leave the red- 
dish stain peculiar to the oil of cedar, 
there is always danger of discoloration, 
especially with the light furs. It is al- 
ways safest to wrap the oil saturations 
in waxed paper, and the balls or pow- 
ders in tissue-paper, before placing 
among the furs. These will retain 
their strength throughout the summer, 
and need not be removed from _ their 
paper wrappings, or replaced by fresh 
preventives, when the furs are taken 
from their storage places for periodical 
shaking and brushing —From the Pil- 
grim, 

hb & 


RETALIATION 


A Wall street broker, who is also an 
usher i in an uptown church, started home 
in a subway express the other after- 
noon. Every seat except one was taken 
and a woman was occupying part of that 
as well as the one next to it.. 

“T beg pardon, madam,” said the bro- 
ker-usher, “but would you kindly—” 

The occupant of the seat glanced up. 

“T wouldn’t mind at all for anyone 
but you,” said she, “but last Sunday you 
put six persons in my pew when there 
is scarcely room for five.” 

He stood all the way to Seventy-sec- 
ond street. 
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A HANDY BOY 


Can make quite an improvement in 
your wagons and lighter vehicles if sup- 
nlied with the materials. Occidental 
Wagon Paint for delivery or express 
wagons and Occidental Carriage Paint 
for buggies and carriages will preserve 
your vehicles and make them look as 
good as new. 

Try them and be convinced. 

Piatt & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
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THE 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Will be open for 


New Location 


Monday Morning, May 8th, ’05. 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect the most 


artistic jewelry establishment in the West. 


513 Locust Street. 


business in their 











SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 


bythe BEN GREET PLAYERS of London 


OD EON T marily “MAY 2d 

















Tuesday, e 
weanesaay, | welfth Night 
Wedat 3:00 

thursday, Merch’t of Venice 
mony: MUCH ADO 

at 8:15. ABOUT NOTHING 


‘Saturday, 
‘afternoon at 
| 3, evening 
jat 8:15. 


HAMLET 


(IN TWO PARTS) 











Sunday, 

evening” EVERYMAN 

COMEDY OF ERRORS, — 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


NEXT 


WEEK 





ALL PLAYS ARE PRESENTED IN THE ELIZABETHAN MANNER 


MUSIC BY THE FAMOUS DOLMETSCH TRIO OF LONDON 


Seats, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 


On Sale at the Odeon and 


Box Seats, $].50 


Boilman’s, 1120 Olive St. 








THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


momarK MIIGHLANDS 


GRANDER THAN EVER. 


HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 


BIG VAUDEVILLE BILL : 
Zoa Mathews, Little Fashionplate. Sam Du Vrees, Hlusionist, 


Jink’s Marvelous Monkeys. 


McCue and Cahill, Comedians. Ameta, Mirror Dancer. 





John A. West, Musical Brownie. 


FREE—Admission to Hopkins’ Pavilion—FREE 


Reserved Seats, Eves., 20-30-50. 





Matinees, Except Sunday, 10 and 20. 


= 














BeELL—Forest 2881. 
KinLocu—Delmar 100. 


Dr. ADELAIDE V. HEDEGAARDE 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


4549 Westminster Place 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12 —_— lto 5 
And by appointment. 


ST. LOUIS 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall street was in in the 
past week. It witnessed continued 
heavy liquidation and unceasing, dar- 
ing bear attacks. There were porten- 
tous rumors in circulation in regard to 
grave banking troubles. ‘The uninter- 
rupted weakness in wheat prices gave 
additional impetus to the wave of liqui- 
dation. Taken all in all, it was a 
week that will be recorded as a most 
interesting and decisive one in the for- 
tunes of speculation on the stock ex- 
change. Foreigners, taking fright at 
the sudden turn for the worse in Wall 
street, threw some bulky holdings of 
American stocks on the wildly agitated 
market, the digestive powers of which 
had already heen weakened to a very 
alarming extent. The few voices raised 
in protest at all this unseeming, unrea- 
sonable hurrv to get from under and 
to sell at any old price received but lit- 
tle heed. For once it had again be- 
come the fashion to sell, and sell they 
would, no matter what the consequenc 
es might. be. It is believed, on most 
substantial, evidence, that some of the 
bull cliques have been badly hit, so 
much so, indeed, as to put them out of 
business for a long time to come. 
The stories of bank troubles in New 
York cannot be traced as yet to reliable 
sources. There seems, however, fair- 
ly good reason to state that something 
is rotten in Denmark. Whether this 
rottenness will be discovered, or al- 
lowed to be exposed to the public eye, 
is another question. If it can be ef- 
fectively hidden and, in time, repaired 
in the proper way, the cynics of Wall 
street will not be allowed to gloat over 
it. At the present writing, puissant in- 
fluences are at work to conceal the evi- 
dences of malfeasance and the person- 
ages charged with culpability. It 38 
intimated that the crash in stocks and 
wheat was the sole cause of this crop- 
ping out of additional criminal misdo- 
ings in the giddy world of high finance. 
The bears did some mighty fine work 
in the last few days. They caught in- 
numerable stop-loss orders. Being as 
they doubtless are, well informed from 
the inside, they knew exactly where to 
direct their batteries and to dislodge 
enormous holdings of stocks recently 
advanced to vertiginous heights. There 
seemed ‘o be an unceasing outpour of 
“long” holdings in St. Paul and Union 
Pacific common, also in New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, Missouri Paci- 
fic, United States Steel, Tennessee Coal 
& Iron, Chicago & Northwestern and 
other stocks that used to be designed, 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN I. BEGGS 
WILBUR F. BOYLE 
JAMES E. BROCK 
MURRAY CARLETON 
CHARLES CLARK 
HORATIO N. DAVIS 
JOHN D. DAVIS 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND, 
AUGUSTE B. EWING 
DAVID R. FRANCIS 
AUGUST GEHNER 

GEO. H. GODDARD 

8. E. HOFFMAN 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES 
WM. F. NOLKER 
SAUNDERS NORYELL 
ROBERT J. O'REILLY, M. D. 
WM. D. ORTHWEIN 

H. CLAY PIERCE 
JOSEPH RAMSEY, JR 
MOSES RUMSEY 

R. H. STOCKTON 
JULIUS S. WALSH 


| ROLLA WELLS 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
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in the last three months, as the strong 


est trump cards in the hands of the 
bull cliques. Union Pacific common 
has been knocked down to 118, at 


which figure the depreciation amounts 
to about twenty points. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. Geo. Gould from the direc- 
torate of the Union Pacific undoubted- 
ly increased the selling furore in this 
formerly so popular issue in bull cir- 
cles. However, there’s no reason to 
exaggerate the importance of this ac- 
tion on the part of the head of the 
great Gould system. The decline in 
Union Pacific was due, chiefly, to gen- 
uine liquidation, forced by factors in 
comparison to which the Gould inci- 
dent dwindles into insignificance. The 
shares had been raised to a level, the 
striking absurditv of which had been 
apparent for some time to all conser- 
vative speculators. As a 4 per cent 
stock, Union Pacific could not very well 
be forced above 137 or 138 without in- 
viting an avalanche of “long” offerings. 
The reaction was inevitable and, for 
that very reason, should prove benefi- 
cial in the end. In due course of time, 
the stock will again be lifted, especially 
if the directors should decide to in- 
crease the dividend rate in the fall, as 
they could do without exposing them- 
selves to accusations of financial im- 
prudence. Indeed, it may well be that 
insiders were not particularly averse to 
the sharp decline of the last two weeks, 
because it enabled, or will enable them, 
to accumulate a nice line of “long” 
stock in anticipation of the raising of 
the dividend rate later on. The shares 
could readily be put on a five, and even 
a six per cent basis, in view of the big 
surplus and the immensely valuable as- 
sets in the treasury of the company. 

New York Central has dropped to 
141. It sold at 165 or thereabouts in 
recent times. The selling in this stock 
was considered gilt-edged, though, of 
course, much of it emanated from par- 
ties who had been deluded with lately 
current stories of an absorption of the 
magnificent Vanderbilt system by the 
Union Pacific. This wonderful tale 
has, for the time being at least, been 
allowed to drop out of sight, to be re- 
called to life as soon as the bulls are 
again in full control of the stock ex- 
change. As a five per cent stock, New 
York Central was somewhat of a gold 
brick at 165, even admitting all the 
value that is commonly ascribed to the 
equities this and affiliated lines own in 
other properties. 

Wonder what became of the enticing 
tale of a merger of Southern iron and 
steel companies! The abrupt break ‘in 
all the shares affected has put a defi- 
nite quietus upon the multifarious ru- 
mors and reports and “official admis- 
sions” with which Wall street used to 
amuse itself and to beguile its thou- 
sands of victims in the past month or 
so.  There’s even a report current that 
the officials themselves declare that 
there never was any reason to believe in 
such foolish, preposterous tales of a 
comprehensive merger. These officials 
are right, no doubt. But, eheu, they 
should have spoken four weeks ago, 
when they indirectly lent encourage- 
ment to the spreading of these hood- 
winking stories, and sold their own 
stocks by the ream at top-notch prices 
established by forced covering of 
“short” lines and idiotic buying on the 
part of the people who should be pro- 
duced in the probate courts under = a 


writ of de lunatico inquirendo. Read- 
ers of these columns will remember 
what was said some time ago about 


Tennessee Coal & Iron and the legen- 
dary amalgamation. The various prop- 
erties may yet be merged in the course 
of time, but not at prices attractive 
only to “suckers” and tyros in specula- 
tive operations. 

There’s now a disposition among the 
Wall street confraternity to minimize 
the importance of the wrangle between 
the Harriman and Hill interests, The 








H. Woon, 


President. 





Ricn’p B. Buttock, 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AvEs. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, 


Vice-President. Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















situation. 





Williams, Young G&G Coa., 


Western Correspondents of 


HAIGHT & FREESE co, StocKs, 


3-4-5 Laclede Building, 
FOURTH AND 


New York, Boston, Grain, 
Philadelphia. OLIVE STREETS. 
Provisions. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1890. 




















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 



































Don’t get the idea 


COOK WITH GAS. 


mer, stew, poach or 


thing that any other 


“I Prepare Breakfast for 
30 Boarders ona 
Gas Stove.” 


that 
summer stove to be used only for light cooking or 
warming up something for supper. 


ple you cook for the more reason why you 


A gas range will bake, boil, broil, roast, toast, sim- 
fry anything. 
cooking 


and it will do it more quickly, promptly and more 


| 


a gas range is a sort of 
The more peo- 


should 


It will do any- 


apparatus will do— 











cheaply. 
FREE | 
uuusrrate> | | GAS RANGES. 
LECTURES. | 
On the use of the Payable $3.00 with 
GAS RANGE at 2:30 order, balance $1.00 
and 7:30 p. m. this monthly with your 
a ae, eee | gas bill. Order from 
igs acs “if : your nearest dealer 
8 Suburban Track : ; oa 
1081 Union Avenue. {= our oMce. 
4908 N. Broadway. | 














€o—rHE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT ene 


Make your home comfortable—NOW ! 











recovery in prices on the first day of 
the current week was ascribed, chie‘ly, 
to this calmer view of a disagreeable 
It is also stated, in a vague 
fashion, that a syndicate has been or- 


ganized to take over the Union Pacific’s 


holdings of Northern Securities stock 
at $150 per share, so as to prevent any- 
thing like a, precipitation of further se 
rious trouble and contention among the 
magnates in the Northwest. This Wall 
street talk would be entitled to more 

















ALL FACIAL 


Blemishes 
REMOVED 


IN ONE WEEK 


fifty as they were at twenty; 








BEA uri Sky 


The Perfect Beautifier. 


Beautiola is the only harmless prepara- 
tion that completely obliterates all facial 
blemishes, traces of care, worry, illness and 
exposure. After a few applications of Beau- 
tiola, beauty of youth returns, and age falls 
like a mantle from the face, leaving the skin 
soft, clear and velvety, not a wrinkle or 
blemish remains. Beautiola is endorsed by 
Doctors, Chemists and Expert Dermatolo- 
zists. Makes ladies as youthful at forty and 


with same wonderful results. 
the worst cases of Brown, Liver Spots, 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, Wrinkles, 
Scars, Smali-Pox Pittings and Disfiguring 
Eruptions. Guaranteed. Price 50c. 
2-cent stamp for heauty booklet. 


E. R. BERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. W. M,, St. Louis, 











MINLOCH A-298 


HEKBERT ©. CHIVEKS 
AKCHITECT 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 


WAINWR 











RATES: 


$21.00 to $23.50 from St. Louis, 


TRAINS LEAVE ST. 
8:17 A. M., 12:00 Noon, 


TRAINS FOR 


CINCINNATI 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
8:17 A. M., 12:00 Noon, 9:30 and 11 P. M. 
tet tickets Broadway and Chestnut st. 


or address, 


Cc. L. Hileary, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 


5 routes tt NEW YORK 
BIG FOUR 








a journey, save 
money and eh g 
by using.” 








DONT JNESIIATE! 











THE KATY HAS ALL THE 
ESSENTIALS FOR COMFORTABLE 
AND CONVENIENT TRAVEL- 
TRACKS, TRAINS AND TIME 
AND ITS OWN DINING STATIONS. 
FOR FAST TIME TAKE 
“THE KATY FLYER: 
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credence if Northern Securities stock 
were not selling at the prices it is at 
this writing,—namely 159. On the face 
of things, this syndicate story looks like 
a stock-jobbing invention rather than 
a trustworthy explanation of a delicate 
speculative position. That a_ settle- 
ment of some sort or other will yet 
have to be arrived at, cannot be doubt- 
ed. An impasse like the present would 
prove intolerable and exceedingly dan- 
gerous if maintained for an indefinite 
length of time. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the contending factions will 
hefore a great while recognize the im- 
perative necessity of adjusting their 
differences, which may at any time, 
without previous warning, throw the 
entire financial world into calamitous 
convulsions, If the First National 
Bank of New York jis to take over the 
Union Pacific holdings, nobody — will 
raise anv objection, but who will after- 
wards take the stock from the hands of 
the First National ? 

The late quarterly statement of the 
United States Steel Corporation was a 
favorable one, im spite of the fact that 
it did not come up to expectations. It 
showed net earnings of $23,025,896, at 
which rate the company is earning the 
full dividend on the preferred and. a 
slight balance on the common. It was 
noted with satisfaction that the man- 
agement thought fit to increase appro- 
priations for sinking fund, depreciation 
and reserve, the increase amounting to 
almost $2,000,000, compared with 1904, 
and to about $805,000, compared with 
the same quarter in 1903. There was 
also an additional appropriation of 
$3,300,000 for, purposes of paying for 
additional property and new construc- 
tion. The report, as above said, made 
a good impression and» accounts, to 
some extent, for the remarkable stami- 
na displayed by the shares in the face 
of 2 tremendous outpour of “long” 
stock. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 

As a result of the turbulent state of 
affairs in Wall street, local speculation 
seemed to be in the doldrums in the 
past week. There was no buying 
power worth mentioning; neither was 
the selling pressure very noteworthy at 
any time. Things appeared to have 
come to a_ standstill, with bulls and 
bears indisposed to resume the aggres- 
sive. What transactions there were 
had but little effect on prices. Com- 
pared with a week ago, the average 
level of quotations is slightly lower. 
Most of the prices quoted are merely 
nominal, however. There’s a belief ex- 
tant in some quarters that the collapse 
in stocks and wheat has made serious 
inroads upon the bank accounts of some 
prominent people in this burg, buf no 
particular trouble of consequence is 
looked for by anybody. 

Street railway issues. ruled quiet. 
United Railways preferred is selling at 
from 78%4 to 79, and the common certi- 
ficates are going at 2034; the latter lost 
about a point in the last week. The 4 
per cent bonds are unchanged; 89% is 
bid for them. 

There was very little doing in bank 
and trust company shares. Washing 
ton National sold, in small lots, at 260, 
or at a sharn advance over previous 
quotations. Little attention is paid, 
however, to the vagaries of this issue, 
because it can so readily be jack-screw- 
ed up and down. Mississippi Valley 
sold at 301. For Bank of Commerce 
335 is asked, for Commonwealth Trust 
328 is asked, 326 hid. For Mercantile 
Trust 400 is asked. Missouri Lincoln 
has dropped back to 140% bid, 142% 
asked. 

Banks report a better demand for 
funds, due. it is intimated. to the un- 
usual activity in the building line in 
this town. Rates are steady at from 
4% to *% ner cent. Sterling is hich- 
er, The last quotation was $4.8634. 
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Surpassing Excellence 
Recognized, 


“ WHITE SEAL” 
foe ee ON 








CHAMPAGNE 


HEADS THE LIST or moortations 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 
ano SALES IN THE WORLD 


WITH THE UNEQUALLED TOTAL OF 


336 430 


CASES 


SS Lo tz Kiwlere 7 SOLf IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK 


ay 























Permit us to invite you 
to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry work to us, 
If you wish the kiod of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send your package to us. 
Our wagon will call anywhere in 
the city. 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 OLIVE STREET. 
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PHONES: 


Bell—Lindell 211, Aitnloch—Delmar 2065. 
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THEA merican Brewing Co. St.Louis.U.SA. 


SSssssssssssssosssssssses hada alactaraetallttd 





$4444446664640400666 


Drafts on New York are quoted at a ing the exact financial position of the 
discount of 35 bid, 25 asked. company. 

D. MecD., Little Rock, Ark.—Better 

hang on to your Erie, if you can afford 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES, it. Would suggest buying small lots 

T. P., Quiney, Hl—Would recom- on a scale down. Stock should sell at 

mend selling your People’s Gas on first much higher figures as soon as _ the 


* 
ys 


good rally, with view to buying back clouds ‘have rolled by. Present reac- 
at lower figures, Do not think, how- tion will have no serious effect on gen- 
ever, that the stock will have much of eral business conditions. It’s chiefly 
a decline. a Wall -street affair. No need as yet 


F. R. J., Litchfield, I1l—Yes, consid- to look for a general smash up. 
er Southern Pacific collateral 4%s a, fs 
good investment at present prices. The When passing behind a street _car 
comparative cheapness of American look out for’ the car approaching from 
Tobacco 4s due to uncertainty regard- the opposite direction. 
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<i OMG, i, Th + 
- rough Car Lines 
S TO | 
CHICAGO DES MOINES 
Gxiohs MINNEAPOLIS 
kde TOLEDO 
ST. 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT eOsTON 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
KANSAS CITY FORT WAYNE 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


EIGHTH AND OLIVE StTs., AND UNION STATION. 











Best Passenger Service in [Burington = 


TEXAS Route 
$30 


—TO— 


CALIFORNIA 


Corresponding Rates to Other Points. 





SPOOL SILK 


“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” THROUGH TOURIST CARS DAILY. 





Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. Write for Resort Pamphict and New On Sale to May 15. 
* ° d B r a in e r d & Mr tro ok i Sane ea pro negate . "3 
Portion a9 aia a0: Se Broadway and Olive St., and Union Station. ‘ 


WASH SILKS General Pamenger ® ALLAS, TEXAS. Or write 


W. A. LALOR, A. G. P. A., 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Branas. fn 
Avoid imitations and their wmsorsnen | it A R M O D Y | S m St. Louis, Mo. 


213 N. Eighth St. eens 


i -",62] ROEDER’S BOOK STORE| |FINEST LIQUORS |f COLUMBIA $2.00 
BOOKS® Books can be } 616 LOCUST STREET. ee QI BOONVILLE $2.25 


SEDALIA — $2.50 
AND RETURN VIA 





























€\ 40 HouRS 
), MOBILE 7° HAVANA“ 2 


ON THE SUPERB 15 KNOT 
S.S.SARATOGA, THE 


LARGEST AND MOST a [Hein 
PALATIAL STEAMER . £ KA A Bey, MAY 6-7 
ON THE GULF pment, ED “| 





Proportionate Rates to Intermediate 
Points 


Special Train 


car \ i R a 
3 “nastite. of Pas =. - ‘ Leaves Union Station, St. Louis, 8:45 p. m. 
Bee: je "ee MAY 6. 
2) ce 4 7 TICKETS AT 
Be) ese 520 OLIVE ST. and UNION STATION. 
= ia ." at Ft a. wr 2 A os 3 & 


a4 2 $e = — sa y aefer, 
FOR ALL Ae ee eve Grand 222" 


INFORMATION oe get Be 4S ee N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 
JNO.M. BEALL a= = Finest Bar and Billiard 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT _ <u Hall in the West 
ST.LOUIS, MO. Zo ‘ _— STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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= 
KANSAS ciTY 


YY 


ST.LOUIS NTO 


ST.LOUIS 


ye N EW LNT TSBURG 


FOR INFORMATION-TIME TABLES AND RATES, ADDRESS- 
C.S.CRANE G. PETA: ‘FA.PALMERAGPA FH.TRISTRAM A. GPA 


CHICAGO. 


oME THROUGH TRAINS 


HANDS° 
_- BETWEEN 


PITTSBURG AND CHICAGO 4% 
PITTSBURG AND ST-LOUIS 





PITTSBURG 


PITTSBURG 
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Physicians Recognize 
the remarkable tinic and construct- 
ive qualities of 


hh, ulune 


TRACE MARK. 


x 





It is endorsed and prescribed by the 
best doctors. The ideal food-drink, 
miinvigorating, sustaining, NOT in- 
toxicating. It contains 14.60% genuine 
4 nutritive extract and less than 2% of 
3 alcohol. 


Sold by druggists. Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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“SOUTHWEST 


(Galveston Stands Second Among American Ports in the Value of her Exports ) 
AUSTIN TEX. GUTHRIE, O. SHAWNEE, O. T. 


DALLAS, TEX. HOUSTON, TEX, SAN ANTONIO, T =X. 
FT. WORTH, TEX. MUSKOGEE, . Us So. ALESTER, I. T. 
GALVESTON, TEX. WACO, EX. SRLAHOMA CITY, 0. T. 


“ancrats mw TEXAS, OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY *:x°%0:*° 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 


THIS IS A REASON V.HY YOU SHOULD TRAVEL 
AND SHIP YOUR FREIGHT VIA “THE KAIY” 


Particulars about rates, time of trains, business chances in the 
Southwest, will be cheerfully furnished on request. 


GEORGE MORTON, W. B. GROSECLOSE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent General Freight Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“SOUTHWEST” 
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WATER 





USL c ED FOR THE TABLE ‘ 
A CURE FOR ALL —_ 
MONEY TROUBLES ial MEAD -BIGGERS @. 


All Physicians Endorse 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





PEOROCORRERERECESEROCORECECETEDEREHCCETERSORTEREORC COREE ORES DEEROSSOERERERSEOEESS 


ye. | Lindell 2781 
PHONES ; | -ladell Get 3856 Olive Street 








